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Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CuHaprer XVII. 


HEN Mr. Grant got to the door of the building, he found 

Sir Francis Bendibow awaiting him there in a small but 

stylish turn-out with two horses. He took his ‘seat beside Sir 

Francis on the box, and the footman sat behind, with his arms folded. 
In this fashion they drove westward. 

The baronet knew how to make himself an entertaining com- 
panion, and he made himself one on this occasion. He talked 
volubly and genially, giving his companion all the gossip of the 
society of that day, which, somehow, scems to have been more 
amusing and eventful, and to have possessed more character and 
variety, than is the case in our times. The footman with folded 
arms had often listened to his master’s conversational sallies, but had 
never heard him so agreeable as on the present occasion, and in- 
ferred that the gentleman, his companion, who said very little, but 
whose manner was courteous and attentive, must either be a particular 
friend of his master’s, or else some one from whom he had received 
or was anticipating a favour. “We should see more of each other, 
you know, Grant,” the baronet observed with heartiness. “A man 
makes a lot of acquaintances as he moves on in the world; but, 
damme, there are no friends like the friends of one’s youth, after all. 
No friend has been more often in my thoughts during the last twenty 
years than you have been ; and good reason, too!” To which, and 
to much more of the same tendency, Mr. Grant responded by a few 


« words of grave and composed politeness. Altogether it was a very 
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amicable drive ; and the weather and the roads were all that could 
be desired. 

Their way led through Richmond, and across the grey stone 
bridge that divides that town from the parish of Twickenham. 
“When you ride home to-night,” said Sir Francis, “ you'll find it an 
agreeable change to follow the Isleworth road, on the west bank of 
the river, and cross by Brentford Bridge. Mighty pretty, quiet 
stretch, and only a trifle longer, if at all.” The footman could have 
told exactly how much farther it was; but, of course, held his peace, 
as he would have done had the baronet affirmed it to be two miles 
shorter. Still bowling easily westward, the horses tramped through 
the narrow winding street of a sleepy little town, wearied out, as it 
were, with the burden of its historic associations, and drew up at 
last before a wrought-iron gateway in a high brick wall, the bricks 
cemented with green moss and covered with ivy. The gate having 
been promptly thrown open by the alert footman, the horses tramped 
through it, and up the gravelled curve of a drive, overshadowed 
with fragrant lime-trees, until their driver pulled them up before the 
gabled portal of an elderly but comfortable and solid-looking edifice, 
faced with white plaster, and dignified by far-projecting eaves. 
Tossing the reins to the man, Sir Francis got actively down, and 
assisted his friend to alight. They entered the house arm in arm. 
A large, cool, shadowy hall received them: beyond, a broad staircase, 
and opening inward to the right of it, a vista of a spacious drawing- 
room, with windows opening upon a verandah and a rich lawn at the 
back of the house. 

“Serve dinner at six sharp,” said Sir Francis to the obeisant 
butler. “Now, my dear Grant, there’s to be no ceremony here, you 
know : but I remember your fastidious habits. If you want to wash 
your hands, give yourself the trouble to follow me upstairs, and I 
think you will find everything arranged to make you comfortable.” 

“Uncommon civil the guv’nor is to-day,” remarked the butler 
to the footman, when the two gentlemen had disappeared in the 
upper regions. ‘“ Who Ais Mr. Grant, I’d like ter know?” 

“Ha! you may arsk that, Mr. Tuppin,” returned the footman, 
with airs of superior knowledge. “ You may arsk that, and no blame 
to yer.” 

“ Well, I does hax it,” answered Mr. Tuppin brusquely ; “not 
that I supposes you can tell me anything about it, neither !” 

“ Ha ! per-raps not,” retorted the footman, abandoning the vague- 
ness of mystery for the definiteness of imagination. “ Per-raps I 
didn’t ’ear em conversin’ as we came along, and the gent a-sayin’ aS 
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’ow he’d a ’arf a millium as he was wantin’ to inwest, and could the 
bar’net adwise ’im on the subjeck ; and the bar’net he says, says ’e, 
‘ Why, if ten per cent. interest is any use to you, my dear friend,’ 
says ’e, ‘I fancies we can take it hoff yer ’ands and no questions 
arsked.’ And the gent said as ’ow ’e’d think about it.” 

“Oh, that’s the story, is it?” said Mr. Tuppin, pushing up his eye- 
brows and turning down the corners of his mouth. “ Well, I thought 
it might ha’ been somethin’ new. But as for that, my good fellow,” 
he added, turning away indifferently, “Sir Francis was talkin’ about 
it arter dinner no longer ago than day before yesterday. I ’eard ’im 
myself.” 

To this assertion the footman was unable to frame a reply ; being 
undecided whether to credit his ears with miraculous inspiration, or 
to charge Mr. Tuppin with being a liar. The former course being 
the more agreeable both to his vanity and to his self-interest, he 
ended by adopting it. 

Dinner, instead of being served in the dining-room, which was 
in the front part of the house, and commanded no pleasant outlook, 
was laid out in the drawing-room, whence, through the open window, 
the friends could let their eyes wander out upon the expanse of silken 
turf, and the verdurous masses of whispering foliage. A sentiment 
of cultured and imperturbable repose was expressed by this quiet 
little region ; not the vacant or helpless repose of wild nature ; but 
the repose that comes of over-ripeness, or of containing more than 
can be uttered. The quaint ghosts of past times walked the deep 
smoothness of the turf and lurked beneath the shadow of the trees. 

“ Other parts of the world are better to live in, perhaps, than 
England,” remarked Mr. Grant ; “‘ but the place to die in is here.” 

“ What’s that? to die in? Time enough to talk of dying twenty 
years hence,” exclaimed the genial baronet. 

“ Twenty years is a long time to wait,” replied the other medi- 
tatively. “ The time to leave life is when you find it pleasant, but 
no longer necessary. My old interests are ended; I should not 
care to become absorbed in new ones. Not in this world, at all 
events.” 

The servant here entered with the after-dinner wines. 

“We can’t afford to lose you yet awhile, my dear friend,” said 
the baronet heartily ; “now that we have got you safely with us 
again, we mean to keep hold of you. What do you say to our 
finishing our wine out yonder on the lawn? Yes—Tuppin, take out 
the table and a couple of chairs. Such weather as this ought to be 
taken advantage of.” 

K2 
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* And by the way,” he resumed, after the change had been made, 
and they had been left finally alone in their seclusion, “ talking 
about living in England—where do you propose actually to settle ? 
Of course, I assume that you’ve no notion of remaining permanently 
in your present quarters—not even if you have designs on the widow 
—eh? Ha,ha!” 

“ Possibly not ; but I have no other definite plans touching a 
dwelling,” replied the other, fixing his eyes coldly on the baronet. 

“To be sure, if your coming back to England was as unexpected 
to you as it was to us, your plans might well be a bit.... 
undigested !” 

**Why, as to that, I doubt if there was any moment during my 
absence when I did not cherish the purpose of returning ; and ’tis 
at least a year ago that the date of my departure from India was 
fixed. What should happen on my arrival was, indeed, another 
question.” 

“Upon the whole, you know,” said Sir Francis, crossing one leg 
over the other, and caressing his shapely thigh, “ I rather wonder at 
your having remained so faithful to us. You were well enough 
placed in India, I suppose? Seems to me I’d have stayed there. 
What could you expect to find over here? One’s acquaintances get 
pretty much used up in twenty years.” 

“T acted according to my feeling, as every one will do who acts 
freely. Considerations had weight with me that might not have 
affected another in my place.” 

“Ah, I understand. The Marquise, eh? Parental affection, and 
all that! Well, does the Marquise reciprocate ?” 

The baronet’s tone was somewhat strained in saying this, and his 
countenance wore a smile that was anxious and perfunctory rather 
than spontaneous and genial. But Mr. Grant appeared not to notice 
the alteration. 

“T can’t say I have been disappointed,” he replied ; “ perhaps 
because I expected little. The little girl I left in your care has 
grown up to be a woman of the world, wealthy and fashionable, and 
naturally not much given to sentiment. She has fascination, 
ambition, and strong common sense: she is adventurous, quick- 
witted, and independent. I perceived the germ of these traits in 
her long ago; but I also saw—or so I fancied—a passionate and 
generous heart, which I believed would counterbalance whatever 
was dangerous in her other qualities. Doubtless it was this hope 
which partly influenced my determination to return to England.” 

“ Ah! a passionate and generous heart... . weli! And may 
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I enquire whether the lady fulfils your anticipations in that 
particular ? ” 

Mr. Grant did not at once reply ; but after a while, with his eyes 
turned thoughtfully on the turf, he said slowly, “ Making due 
allowance for accidents and circumstances, I don’t think my estimate 
of Perdita was a mistaken one.” 

“ Accept my congratulations then,” rejoined Sir Francis, with a 
short and somewhat heavy laugh. Presently he added, “I am to 
understand, then, that in order to gain the sympathy of this 
passionate and generous heart, you have not spared the reputation 
of the lady’s foster-father ? ” 

Mr. Grant looked up quickly and keenly. “I made no such 
insinuation,” said he. 

“ But you can’t deny the fact ?” rejoined the baronet sharply. 

After a short silence Mr. Grant said, “ I am not concerned either 
to deny or admit it.” 

“ Well, well, you’re quite right ; there’s no use disputing about it. 
And Fillmore—another sympathetic confidant, I presume ?” 

“ As aman of business, I found Mr. Fillmore everything I could 
wish.” 

‘Ah! and who is to be next? I’m interested to know, you see, 
which are the persons who are henceforth to behold me in’ my true 
colours. Or perhaps you intend to be impartial in your favours, 
and publish the matter broadcast?” Sir Francis said all this with 
a kind of ghastly jocosity. “I want to hear just what I’m to expect, 
you know. That’s no more than fair, eh?” 

“ Does it not occur to you, Frank,” said the other, turning fully 
towards him, while the colour rose in his face, “that what you are 
saying is extremely offensive? Has my past conduct towards you 
given you any grounds to adopt this tone to me? You try my 
temper, sir! I .... I shall not, however, allow myself to be 
angry.” Bya manifest effort he in fact controlled his rising heat, 
and constrained himself to an austere coldness. 

As for the baronet, he appeared not to wish to provoke his guest 
any further. Either he was afraid of him—and there was a stern fire 
at the heart of the uniformly serene old gentleman which did not 
altogether encourage wanton experiment—or else there were other 
reasons why he desired rather to conciliate than to irritate 
him. “I expressed myself clumsily, Charles,” he said; “’pon my 
honour, I meant nothing insulting. But, you see, a man wants to 
know how he stands—where he’s to look for his enemies, and where 
for his friends. Now, we’re not going to rake up the old matter 
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between us, eh? For good or bad, that’s done with. The wrong 
that was done can’t be mended now ; you can’t mend it, nor can I ; 
I would if I could, ina moment. Time has arranged things after its 
own fashion. I did whatever I could for the wife and child, didn’t 
I? I stuck to Perdita till she got a good husband ; and then it was 
she left me, not Iher. You... . well, you made your way in the 
world ; and perhaps, if all were known, you’re in a better position 
to-day than you would have been if all this had never occurred. 
But your turning up so unexpectedly has put a new face on the 
affair—eh ?” 

“Tn what manner?” 

“ Why, in this way—but you mustn’t mind my speaking out : we 
know each other well enough not to stand too much on ceremony, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Say on, sir.” 

*‘T understand human nature as well as most men—I ought to, 
after my experience—and I don’t expect too much of it—not even 
of you, my dear Charles. I can put myself in your place, and see 
things in your way. Quite right and natural that you should wish 
Perdita to feel towards you as a daughter would wish to feel towards 
her father. And, of course, as to Fillmore, it might be necessary, 
in transacting your business with him, to enter into certain explana- 
tions : for Fillmore has his crotchets, and isn’t the man to go into 
anything he doesn’t, in a certain way, approve of. But allowing all 
that, I must consider my own position as well. I’m compromised ; 
and, taking into consideration my age and yours (not to mention 
other things), it makes me doocidly uneasy. I’m willing to believe 
you mean me no harm; but others might not be so considerate. 
I’m not half sure of Fillmore’s goodwill; and as for Perdita.... 
you can’t trust a woman at the best of times.” 

“T wish to point out to you, Bendibow,” interposed Mr. Grant, 
“that you are proceeding upon an assumption of your own. You 
assume that my daughter and Mr. Fillmore know our secret.” 

“ Appearances sufficiently warrant that,” said the other, with 
a dry laugh ; “and, what is more, you have not denied it.” 

“No; I have neither denied nor affirmed it,” returned Grant 
coldly. 

“ Quite right of you not to commit yourself. But passing that 
over—if you really intend me no mischief, it would relieve my mind 
to have some tangible proof and pledge of it.” 

“In the first place, have you had any occasion to suspect me of 
unfriendliness since my return here?” 
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“Hm! nothing very definite, perhaps. But it would have seemed 
more amicable, for instance, if you’d deposited with us instead of with 
Childs.” 

“That is purely a matter of financial judgment. You cannot 
expect me, who know what your business practices are, to have the 
confidence in your financial orthodoxy that I have in Childs’s, 
Moreover, I did leave a thousand pounds in your hands, precisely in 
order to avoid all occasion for remark.” 

“And if it were a hundred thousand, you might have it back 
again with interest to-morrow!” exclaimed Sir Francis, with some 
vehemence. “ But that’s not our subject,” he continued, after a 
moment. “ You have something in your possession which—if we’re 
to be friends—you can have no objection to making over to me. 
You know what I mean.” 

“Do you mean the letter that you wrote me at the time of 
the ——?” 

“ Never mind the details,” interrupted the baronet, in a lowered 
tone. “ Yes, that’s it ; that and the other papers . . . you know.” 

“T certainly shall not surrender them to you,” said Grant with 
decision. ‘Your only use for them would be to destroy them. They 
are my only safeguard. My right to my own property, as well as my 
personal security, might depend upon them. You talk of mistrusting 
my goodwill. You would need to be a far more trustworthy man 
than you have ever shown yourself, Frank Bendibow, before I would 
place myself so helplessly at your mercy.” 

“ You won't let me have ’em, then?” 

“On no account whatever. I am immovable upon that point. 
You remember that the possession of those papers was the condition 
of my acting as I did at the . . . twenty years ago. The same con- 
siderations that influenced me then have at least equal weight now. 
You must be content with some other pledge than that. But were 
you an honest man, you would ask no other pledge than my own 
word.” 

“‘ Listen to me, Grantley,” said the baronet in a husky and uneven 
voice ; “I'll swear to you by alla man holds sacred, if you'll give 
those papers to me I'll never take advantage of you. I'll go down 
on my knees and take any oath you please—I’ll do it at this moment 
if you say so. Think of it, man! Suppose anything were to happen 
to you—that you were to die suddenly, say. Those things would be 
found and read ; and what should I—but it’s not that—it’s not 
myself I care about. If the worst comes to the worst, I shall know 
how to deal with myself. But there’s that boy of mine—poor little 
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fellow! I love him better than my own soul, or anything else. I'd 
rather you shot me dead here where I sit than that he should ever 
think ill of his father. All I live for is to make him happy, and to 
leave him an honourable name and fair prospects. And if, after ali 
I've hoped and done, he will get any wind of this ——! I can’t 
endure to think of it,” exclaimed the baronet, his voice breaking. 

“You're the same Frank Bendibow I knew in the old times,” 
said the other sadly. “I careda great deal for you then, and I don’t 
know that I’m quite cured of it even yet. The worst about you is, 
you make yourself believe your own deceptions. I cannot do what 
you ask ; I should risk interests and obligations which I can’t discuss 
here. But I may be abie to make some compromise with you. The 
papers might be given in trust to some third person in whom we 
both have confidence—to Fillmore, for example ——” 

‘ Fillmore be damned !” cried the baronet violently, striking the 
table with his fist, while his face flushed dark red. “I'll have no 
compromises ; I’ll trust neither you nor Fillmore nor any one! How 
do I know what plot you may have been hatching against me this 
very day? Will you give me those papers or will you not? Yes 
or no?” 

“T can only repeat that I will not,” answered the baronet’s guest 
gravely. 

“Then !——. But, oh, for God’s sake, Charley,” said Bendibow, 
his tone abruptly changing from menace to entreaty, “think of my 
Tom. You're a father yourself ; you-—” 

“ Hadn’t we better put an end to this?” interrupted the other, 
with an accent between compassion and scorn. “ You need not fear 
for your boy, nor for yourself either. The papers are in no danger 
of being made public, except by my voluntary act ; and it depends 
entirely upon you whether that ever becomes necessary. I always 
carry them upongmy own person: they are in a sealed envelope, 
addressed to a friend, who, on receiving them, would, after taking 
certain precautions, destroy them. In case of my dying suddenly, 
therefore, your interests would suffer no detriment. That’s all I 
have to say ; and now, if you please, we'll dismiss the subject.” 

** You always carry them about with you?” repeated the baronet, 
in a muttering tone, his eyes averted. 

“T have them on me now. Isn't it getting a little damp out 
here? My Indian experience makes me cautious.” 

“It’s a cloudy night : there’ll be no dew,” responded the baronet 
absently. “Certainly, we'll go into the house. I have some curious 
old prints I should like you to look at. Stop a moment! I say, 
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Charley, it’s all right ; it’s all right, old fellow! I didn’t mean any- 
thing. The fact is, my head is not always quite right, I believe. I 
get carried away—damme, I ask pardon if I’ve offended you. Shake 
hands with me, Charley!” He stretched out his hand and grasped 
the other’s, which he shook hard and yet mechanically, then letting 
it drop abruptly. “Life's a queer business,” he continued with a 
laugh. “One gets cornered into doing things he wouldn’t have 
fancied himself capable of ; it’s all circumstances—fate! I’m no 
worse and no better than others, as far as I can see. Come in— 
come in to my study. The evening hasn’t begun yet.” 

“T must be thinking of turning homewards. It will be a dark 
night.” 

“ Nonsense ; I shan’t let you go before ten or eleven. Besides, 
the horse you’re to ride won’t be ready for a while yet. Come, 
now, else I'll think you bear mea grudge. You've had it all your 
own way, so far ; you should give me my turn a bit now—eh?” 

“T'll willingly stay a little ionger, if you wish” said the guest 
courteously. 

“ That’s right. I won't let you leave me with the idea that I’m 
a brute and a bully. We used to hit it off pretty well together in 
the old times. We'll have the old times over again for this one 
evening—eh ? just as if nothing had happened.” 

And herewith Sir Francis quite threw aside his dejection and 
preoccupation, and became remarkably vivacious and agreeable. 
His guest had occasion to admire, more than once, the man’s really 
great social and mental powers. Two or three hours passed rapidly. 
Then, all at once, Sir Francis complained of severe twinges of pain 
in his right leg and foot. 

“That damned gout of mine!” he exclaimed ruefully. “Ah! 
ah ! it’s all up with me for the next day or two. Ah! may I trouble 
you to ring that bell? Tuppin--here, Tuppin, I’ve got another 
attack. See that everything in my room is ready. Whew! Well, 
old fellow, I’m sorry our evening should end so. Better luck next 
time.” 

“Can I carry any message to your physician ?” asked Grant, who 
had risen to take his departure. 

“Oh, no, I have everything here: and I shall have to fight it 
out—there’s no hastening it. Ah! Good-bye, then, till our next 
meeting. Tuppin, see that—ah! see that Mr. Grant’s horse is 
brought to the door.” 

“The ’orse is quite ready, if you please, Sir Francis,” Tuppin 
replied. 
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“Good-bye then, my dear Grant—good-bye. The lower road, 
you know, through Isleworth : the lower road, eh?” 

“Yes, I know: good-bye, and a speedy recovery to you,” 
answered the other; and with a kindly look at his suffering host, 
Mr. Grant left the room under the respectful guidance of Tuppin, 
and descended the stairs ; and having bestowed a gratuity upon the 
worthy butler, he mounted his horse, and rode away into the summer 
darkness, 


CuapTer XVIII. 


It now becomes our duty to follow for a while the fortunes of Mr. 
Thomas Bendibow. This honest and prosperous young gentleman, 
had he been as familiar with the text of Shakespeare as he was with 
those of some other dramatic authors, might have compared his 
plight to that of Prince Hamlet, when the noble Dane was in a state 
of collapse at the spectacle of the domestic revolution which followed 
so hard upon his father’s decease. Though never exceptionally 
dutiful in his filial relations, he had a genuine fondness for the author 
of his being, and allowed no liberties to be taken with his name and 
character by any one besides himself. But since the reception at the 
house of the Marquise Desmoines, and the conversation that he had 
overheard there, his mental attitude had undergone a dolorous trans- 
formation. What were his other failings? Tom had always possessed 
the honesty and fearless candour that belonged to his idea of a 
gentleman, and had never thought of questioning his father’s pro- 
ficiency in the same virtues. Even now, he could not bring himself 
fully to adopt the inferences which obtruded themselves upon him. 
Further information might modify the aspect of the case. Neverthe- 
less, an uncertainty as to whether the modification would be for the 
better or for the worse hindered the young gentleman from putting 
the matter to the test ; moreover, he recoiled, when it came to the 
point, from directly questioning the baronet on a subject that seemed 
to involve the latter’s honour. The degradation of such a situation 
would be mutual. Therefore poor Tom nursed his despondency in 
secret ; when all at once it occurred to him, as an illumination from 
on high, to seek sympathy, and perchance enlightenment, from the 
Marquise. He did not allow this inspiration time to cool, but 
proceeded to act upon it at once. With his ostensible purpose in 
visiting her may have mingled another, not the less dear because not 
openly avowed, and which we, as well as he, may leave to its own 
development. So, at about the hour when Mr. Grant and Merton 
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Fillmore were having their interview in the lawyer’s office, Thomas 
Bendibow, Esquire, caused himself to be announced at Madame 
Desmoines. 

Perdita happened to be in a delightful humour. She had, indeed, 
a singularly even and cheerful temper, the result of an habitually 
good digestion, and of a general sense of the adequacy of her means 
to her ends. Yet she too had her moments of especial loveliness, 
and this was one of them. She was sitting in a chair by the window, 
with her hair drawn up on the top of her head, and arranged in flat 
curls on her forehead. She wore a thin black satin gown, charmingly 
disposed about the throat and shoulders ; a book lay open on her 
lap, and in her white hands she idly held a piece of embroidery, on 
which she might be supposed to be at work; though in reality she 
had taken hardly a dozen stitches in it that afternoon. She was 
languorous and dreamy. 

“ Ah, Tom!” she said, stretching her arms above her head, and 
parting her smiling lips in a pretty yawn, “ how pleasant to see you. 
Poor boy ! my pleasure is your pain.” 

“Eh? Why do you say that?” he enquired, stopping midway 
in the ceremonious obeisance he was making. 

“Your face said it first. So pale and sorrowful! Poor child, 
what is it?” 

“T am not a child, Perdita,” said Tom with dignity. 

“You are not civil, sir.” 

“ Not civil—to you ?” 

“It is not civil to remind a lady of her age. I like to remember 
the time when you and I were children together, Tom, and to forget 
the years that have passed since then.” 

“Oh, to be sure! I didn’t think of it in that way: and I hope 
you'll forgive me,” said the youth repentantly. “I wouldn’t hurt 
your feelings for the world, Perdita—upon my soul, now, I wouldn’t! 
But as to my being a child, you know... in a certain way I 
should like to be that—for your sake, I mean, so that you needn’t 
imagine you’re any older: but in another way—as a matter of fact, 
that is—of course I can’t help being a man, and feeling it. And in 
that way, I should like to have you feel it too : because what I feel 
for you isn’t at all what a child would feel, don’t you see: and... 
and I hope you understand me!” 

“ There is a good deal of feeling in what you say,” returned the 
Marquise, with innocent gravity: “but I am not sure I understand 
what the feeling is about. Is it about yourself ? 

“T don’t believe,” said Tom, with melancholy emphasis, “ that 
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there’s a fellow alive who could feel anything about himself when 
he’s with you: at least, except to feel that he felt... ” 

“There! See how mysterious you are. I’m afraid you're 
chaffing me,” put in the lady, delivering Tom a glance that might 
have upset an ascetic of seventy. 

“Oh! This is too bad—and I can’t stand it,” cried Mr. Bendibow 
with a groan. Then he burst out: “It’s you I feel about, Perdita ! 
and I don’t care who knows it! I’ve met lots of women in my life, 
and . . . all that sort of thing : but I never met a woman like you, 
and there isn’t such another in the whole world : and if you would 
only ... look here! Can’t you feel that way for me? Oh, do!” 

“Oh, Tom, is it really about me?” exclaimed the lovely 
Marquise, in the tenderest warble of a voice. She folded her hands 
in her lap and gazed at him with a hesitating wonder; as if, in 
the first place, she had that instant realised the fact that such a person 
as herself existed ; and secondly, was struggling to comprehend so 
incredible a circumstance as that another person should exist who 
could regard her otherwise than with indifference. Miranda upon 
Setebos would have appeared a sophisticated woman of the world 
beside the Marquise at that moment. 

Having allowed this shaft time to rankle, she proceeded: “ But 
why do you ask me whether I feel for you? You know I love you, 
Tom : I have never tried to disguise it.” 

“You love me! Oh, Perdita!” cried the young gentleman, 
fairly breaking into a giggle of happiness. 

“ Of course I love you: how should I not ?” 

“But you know,” said he, suddenly becoming grave with a 
momentary misgiving, “ you know, I mean marrying—husband and 
wife, you know.” 

* Ah, well, now I do understand you,” returned she, with a 
smile of radiant sympathy. ‘‘ You mean to marry, and you are 
going to tell me all about it! Sit down here beside me and begin. 
Is she worthy of you, Tom? But first tell me her name.” 

“ Her name ?” faltered Mr. Bendibow. “ Why, it’s you!” 

“T must be very stupid,” said the Marquise, with an air of per- 
plexity. “I meant to ask you what was the name of the lady you 
intended to marry ?” 

“Don't I tell you, it’s you? Who else could it be, since we 
both love each other ?” 

“ You, Thomas Bendibow, marry me!” she exclaimed, assuming 
an aspect of mingled amazement and indignation: and she added, 


” 


with a tragic tone and gesture, “ You are trifling with me, sir! 
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“Upon my soul, Perdita, I never was further from trifling in my 
life,” said the unhappy Thomas, quaking at he knew not what, while 
tears filled his eyes. ‘I mean an honest thing, and I mean it with 
all my heart. I can’t think what you’re so angry at.” 

“ You have shocked me inexpressibly, Tom — shocked and grieved 
me. I really cannot attempt to express what you have made me 
suffer. You—my brother—the only brother I have ever had—to 
betray my confidence, and twist your sister's words in this way! I 
shall never trust another man as long as I live—no, never!” 

“ But I never thought of it in that way . . . and besides, you're 
not my sister at all!” cried Tom, from pale becoming very red. 
** You know very well that my father is no more yours than he is 
that fellow Lancaster’s. If you don’t want to have me, you ought 
to put it on some fairer ground than that. I’ve offered you the most 
a man can give to a woman, and I was in right dead earnest too; 
and I think you might take it so.” 

The Marquise, having played out the little comedy of the ingénue 
to her satisfaction, was now ready to deal with the matter on a less 
fanciful basis. ‘‘ Sit down here, Tom,” she said, “and look at me, my 
dear. Yes, I am a beautiful woman, and I am wise—at least ten 
times as wise as you will ever be, Tom; and I have seen the world— 
the great world; and... I’m a widow! All the finest gentlemen 
in Europe have made love tome. I knew you would be fancying 
you had lost your heart to me, tov ; and I wished, for both our sakes, 
to have the affair over as soon as possible. You could no more be my 
husband, my dear, than you could wear the moon on your watchchain. 
My husband—if I ever have another—will be a man wiser, stronger, 
and handsomer than I am; a man who can rule me with a word or 
a look ; a king of men—and that is more than a king of nations. 
How near do you come to being such a man as that? You and I 
might go to church together, and a priest might pronounce the mar- 
riage service over us ; but it would take a great deal more than a priest 
and a marriage service, Tom, to make you and me man and wife! 
The man who can be my husband will have no need of forms of law 
and religion to keep me safe ; though we would have those too,” she 
added, with an odd smile, “‘ because it’s proper !” 

“TI know well I’m nothing very great, as yet, myself,” said Tom, 
pulling up his stock ruefully, and trying to maintain as manly a bearing 
as possible ; “but loving a woman like you makes a fellow ever so 
much better, and more of a fellow, than he was before. If it hadn’t 
been for that, I shouldn’t have had the pluck, maybe, to say anything. 
But if you won’t have me, Perdita, I suppose . . . I shall have .. . 
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to do without you. And I wish I’d never been born! I beg your 
pardon—I think I'll go.” 

“No; I shall keep you here until you are happy,” said Perdita 
firmly, laying her hand on the youth’s arm as he was about to rise. 
At her touch he subsided, helpless. 

“There is something you’d enjoy much better than being my 
husband,” continued the Marquise, looking at him kindly ; “and 
you'll have no rivals either. I need a brother, Tom ; much more, 
perhaps, than I need a husband. I want a friend ; no woman can 
be my friend, and no man, unless you will. Don’t you think it 
might be pleasant to be my friend? Would you rather be that, or— 
nothing?” 

“I don’t know what I want, if I can’t have you. I’m awfully 
miserable. Look here—I hope you won’t marry any other fellow. 
I could stand anything but that. Well, I'll see if I can be your 
friend. Better break my heart with you than away from you, I sup- 
pose! Only I won’t have you call me brother—that would be too 
- desperate! Look here, do you know who your father is?” 

**T know who he was.” 

“Well, he is still. He’s back here. Don’t you know? You 
were talking with him long enough the other day. Didn’t he tell 
you?” 

“Who do you mean?” demanded Perdita, lifting her head high, 
and looking at him intently. 

“Why, old Grant, to be sure! Grantley’s his real name, and 
he’s your father.” : 

Perdita looked aside, with a thoughtful expression, and presently 
said, ‘‘ He didn’t tell me that.” 

“ Well, he is,” Tom rejoined. 

* Who told you so?” 

“T heard my father and Merton Fillmore talking about it in the 
drawing-room. And that’s what’s been bothering me ever since. I 
hoped you’d know something about it. Because if he’s the thief and 
scoundrel my father says he is, why don’t they have him arrested ? 
Instead of that, my father acts as if he was afraid of him. It’s as if 
my father was the scoundrel, and Grantley the honest man. I don’t 
like it a bit; but I won’t ask my father about it—it wouldn’t be 
decent.” 

“TI see,” murmured Perdita, meditating. “I wonder why he 
didn’t tell me! It may be an imposture, ... but he could have 
no motive for that. Besides, he couldn’t impose on Sir Francis. Yes, 
it does seem strange, Tom. Let me think!” 
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She leaned back in the chair, and folded and unfolded the work 
in her lap, with her eyes downcast. She had evidently forgotten all 
about Tom. That unfortunate youth sat staring at her with burning 
eyes. How little he cared about his father, or anything else, in com- 
parison with her! And she would never be his! Tom suppressed 
a groan, and felt the hollowness of life. He longed to do something 
frantic, extraordinary, heroic. Not to forget himself in dissipation— 
he loved her too truly for that ; but to rise to the level of sucha 
man as might worthily possess her. Since that happiness could 
never be his, to deserve it would be the next best thing. And per- 
haps, after all, no achievement could be so arduous and heroic as to 
be her friend—her true and unselfish friend. Some day she would 
esteem him at his true value and thank him. She should be made to 
feel that he was not a child, and that he was something more than a 
brother. Hereupon Tom felt an aching in his throat, and two tears 
trickled down his face ; he surreptitiously wiped them away. 

“ Will you do something for me, my dear?” said Perdita, looking 
up. 

Tom nodded, not wishing, just at that moment, to trust his voice.. 

“ This thing will have to be cleared up some time,” she continued, 
“and it might as well be now. You can help me already, you see. 
I can do nothing without you. You shall be my friend and my 
confidant. If that man is my father, I must see him again, and find 
out . . . whatever he has to tell me.” 

‘What shall you do when you have found out?” 

“Then we can consult together, since we are both interested.” 

“If there should be anything wrong about my father , 

“We will arrange to have it kept secret. Mr. Grant—or who- 
ever he is—cannot profit by any public revelation ; and I’m sure I 
wish Sir Francis nothing but good. I should have preferred not to 
have the matter coine up at all; and I told Mr. Grant as much ; but 
since others know it, I must ; and it must be settled definitely.” 

‘“‘ What shall we do?” 

“You go to Mr. Grant and tell him, ... or stop! I'll write a 
note for you to take to him. You'll find him, I suppose, at the Lock- 
harts’ house in Hammersmith. Give the letter into his own hands, 
Will you do that for me?” 

“T wish I could die for you, Perdita,” was his reply, with a look 
of outward emphasis that made it impressive. 

She glanced sidelong at him, and drew in her breath with a half- 
sigh. He was an honest fellow and loved her truly. Perhaps she 
was sorry, for a moment, that she could not love him. For it is the 
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pleasure of fate to turn the affairs of lovers topsy-turvy ; and even 
as redoubtable a marquise as Perdita might one day find herself dis- 
comfited in somewhat the same way that Tom was now. However, fate 
is fate, and cannot be defeated. 

“T love myself too well to send you on any deadly errand,” she 
said, following up the sigh with a smile. “Shall I write the note 
now?” 

“Yes, if you'll be so kind. My mare needs exercise, and I shall 
like to ride over to Hammersmith this evening. ‘Tis not six o’clock 
yet.” 

So Perdita sat down and wrote her letter, and gave it to Tom, 
and also gave him her hand to kiss. But he said, “ Not yet, if you 
please ; I couldn’t kiss it the right way.” 

Perdita said nothing. But after her rejected suitor had departed, 
with her letter stowed away in the breast of his coat, she looked in 
the glass, and murmured, with a queer little laugh, “Is that a blush 
that I see!” 

Tom marched home with a solemn and dignified air, and, having 
caused his mare to be saddled, he mounted her and set out for 
Hammersmith on the errand which, neither to him nor to Perdita, 
seemed to involve any deadly peril. 


{ 7a be continued.) 





ALEXANDRIA. 


E were nearing the ancient land of Misraim and the far- 
famed city of Alexander the Great. On the horizon flashed 
one fiery spark— 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night. 


The morning star had not yet paled before the dawn, and no 
prosaic reality was visible to dull our early illusions. A vision rose 
before me of an old picture-book, over which we pored in our 
childhood, showing a mighty tower 1,000 cubits high, built in divers 
stories like some huge telescope, with an outer winding stair by 
which beasts of burden could ascend to the very top, bearing fuel 
for the beacon fires which blazed in a vast lantern, with reflecting 
mirrors so arranged that the light was visible for a hundred miles. 
These mirrors acted a double part, as they reflected the ships 
approaching Egypt while at so great a distance as to be still 
imperceptible to the eye. 

it was all built of the finest stone, with pillars and galleries and 
ornaments beautifully wrought in marble, on which (you remember 
the old story) the architect Sostratus engraved his own name in 
durable characters, and then, overlaying these with cement, thereon 
left a frail memorial of the fame of Ptolemy, his master. 

The lighthouse, surrounded by a strong sea wall, was built on 
the Isle of Pharos, whence it derived the name which it has 
transmitted to a thousand descendants. It formed the natural 
breakwater of that great harbour which the wise Alexander con- 
sidered might acquire such vast social importance as the outlet of 
commerce between the eastern and western worlds. 

So here he himself planned the city, designing it in the form of 
a Macedonian cloak, which, however, should cover eighty furlongs 
(in other words, it was fifteen miles in circumference) ; and his 
soldiers strewed meal to mark the line where its walls were to rise. 
Then, at his bidding, temples, obelisks, palaces, theatres, gymnasiums 
were built—(the old story said 400 temples, 4,000 palaces, 4,000 
public baths, and 12,000 shops for the sale of vegetables cnly). 
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There was one broad main street with a vista of shipping at either 
end—for it extended in a direct line from the Lake Mareotis to the 
Mediterranean—and another broad street intersected this at right 
angles; and both these great streets were adorned with stately 
colonnades, running the whole length of the city. 

In short, the glory of Tyre was here reproduced ; and Heliopolis 
was no longer to be the chief seat of science. During the 300 years 
that the Ptolemies held sway, all sages were drawn to Alexandria by 
the encouragement given to learning of all kinds : arts and sciences, 
poets and philosophers here found a welcome, such names as that 
of Euclid being of the number; and though the Egyptians were 
conciliated by the building of magnificent temples, the restoration 
of their ancient monuments, and of many of their old forms of 
worship, the more graceful manners and customs of Greece were 
generally adopted ; and the highest favour the Government awarded 
was to admit any person to the rank of Macedonian citizenship. 
To such an extent was this carried that whenever the inhabitants 
met in public assembly they were addressed as “Ye men of 
Macedonia.” 

It was not only to the faith of the Egyptians that the Ptolemies 
showed such toleration. Alexander himself had shown the utmost 
favour to the Jews, and had induced a vast number of them to 
become citizens of Alexandria by granting them equal privileges 
with the Macedonians. The first Ptolemy is said to have imported 
a hundred thousand more as captives, many of whom he raised to 
high offices of trust. About a hundred years later, however—that is 
to say, about two centuries before Christ—the igh priest at Jerusalem 
excited the wrath of Ptolemy Philopater (who had offered large 
sacrifices and given valuable gifts to the Temple) by refusing to let 
him enter the Holy of Holies, whereupon the vengeful king returned 
to Alexandria, determined to destroy all the Jews in the city. He 
caused multitudes of them to assemble in the arena, where they 
were delivered up to wild beasts. The legend goes on to tell that 
the discriminating lions refused to touch the Jews, but made large 
havoc of the Greeks. 

Meanwhile the learning both of Jews and Pagans continued to 
flow to Alexandria, It was by command of Philadelphus that the 
Hebrew Bible was translated into Greek, and that those seven hundred 
thousand precious volumes were stored up in the great library. 

So it was a great, busy, learned city—the emporium of mind and 
matter for the eastern and western worlds, the combined Liverpool 
and Oxford of heathendom. This state of things continued till the 
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Christian Church established itself here, and strove to carry matters 
with a high hand; then followed shameful riots in the name of 
religion—the Christian monks versus the Pagans. At length the 
Arabs, under Omar, captured and plundered the enfeebled city 
(A.D. 638), and ere it could in any measure recover itself a second 
capture by the Turks in a.p. 868 completed its destruction. So 
now we find only a modern semi-European town, with hardly a 
trace of all the former splendour; and the wail of Ichabod! 
Ichabod ! may well find echo amidst the mounds of rubble and ruin 
which surround the modern city in every direction. 

Of the mighty Pharos, some ruins remained in the twelfth century ; 
but of the spot where Alexander was buried by his favourite general 
(Ptolemy) there is no trace; and of the precious library not one 
leaf remains. 

The more valuable works on mechanics, astronomy, medicine, 
and all other branches of science and literature were stored in the 
museum, which was accidentally destroyed during the war with Julius 
Czesar, when Egypt became a Roman province. 

The remaining volumes, numbering 700,000, were kept in the 
Temple of Serapis, and consisted chiefly of theological controversies ; 
they were destroyed by the conquering Saracens, a.D. 640, the 
bigoted Caliph Omar declaring that the Koran was all-sufficient 
reading. Consequently they were used as fuel for the 4,000 baths, 
and are said to have sufficed for that purpose for several months. 
I suppose papyrus must have predominated over vellum, for I do not 
think the old MSS. in most charter-rooms would make a blaze in a 
hurry! For twenty years after this cruel burning the empty book- 
shelves remained in the great library, to mock the grief of all wise 
and learned men. 

And of the great Temple of Serapis, and its 400 pillars, what 
trace remains? One solitary column, now known as Pompey’s Pillar 
—a monolith of red granite, sixty-eight feet high, with base and capital 
about thirty feet more ; and as it stands on rising ground near the 
sea, it still acts as a landmark to sailors as they approach the low, 
flat shore, where long rows of windmills are grinding away, as if they 
could not work hard enough. 

Through the purply haze, that lends a dreamy beauty of its own 
to the dull, barren coast, we discern those ever-turning sails, mingling 
with a forest of masts, telling how the ships of many lands are once 
more crowding the Alexandrian harbour. These all merge into our 
dream-world, and we picture ‘to ourselves how, in days of old, this 


same harbour was crowded with gay galleys, freighted with women 
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from all parts of the known world—chiefly from the Grecian Isles 
and from Syracuse (distant about a thousand miles)—who here 
assembled to celebrate the great Festival of Adonis and Astarte, 
whose statues they carried through the city in joyous procession, 
strewing flowers and perfumes by the way. 

Another memory, of more modern days, and of dearer interest to 
“a Britisher,” comes over us as we near the shore—the memory of 
Nelson’s great victory, when, in Aboukir Bay, he found the whole 
French fleet awaiting Napoleon’s return from the battle of the 
Pyramids, and manned by well-nigh 10,000 men. When moming 
dawned, two frigates were all that remained to enable the mighty 
conqueror to return to “la belle France.” 

Conceive the horrors of that night, when the huge old Orient, 
with her 120 guns, caught fire, and in the darkness of midnight came 
the roar which deadened the din of battle, and the fearful glare 
which lighted up the whole bay. Then sudden silence fell on both 
fleets, and not a gun was fired, while all watched for that awful 
explosion which they knew must come—when “ burning ropes and 
flaming timbers flew high in mid-air, and shattered bodies and torn 
and blackened limbs of many a gallant mariner fell on the decks of 
the neighbouring vessels or into the seething waves.” Among those 
victims were the gallant Casa Bianca and his brave boy. 

As we draw near the quay, we note a summary method of deal- 
ing with an extortionate dragoman, who, determined to cling to his 
victims to the last, has ventured to step on board the boat which is 
to carry them back to their ship. One strong back-hander, dealt 
without the slightest apparent effort, and he is submerged. In a 
moment he rises to the surface, and is restored to dry land by 
amused spectators ; when he stands quivering with impotent rage, 
his splendid Eastern eyes flashing fire, and with hands and arms 
gesticulating, and action all over, he pours forth a stream of impre- 
cations on the laughing young Englishmen, whose boat meanwhile 
has pushed off, and placed them beyond reach of his wrath and his 
knife. Not of his memory, however, should they ever return to his 
neighbourhood ; and that “La vengeance se mange bien froide” is 
a proverb which doubtless has its counterpart in Eastern tongues. 

The confusion on landing is amazing, the noisy crowd consisting 
of representatives of every nation—black, white, brown, yellow— 
shouting and quarrelling, all contending for us and our luggage. At 
last we are safely deposited in an African hotel, and gain our first 
experience of cold, barn-like rooms—for so they seem to the outward- 
bound. On our return from India we think it so generoys of an 
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hotel-keeper to provide us with bedding and sheets. and towels, that 
we feel these same rooms to be luxurious quarters. 

There are no bells, but attentive Italian or German waiters are 
on the alert ; and are extra attentive if addressed as if they were 
human beings. I confess I felt touched and gratified when, twelve 
months later, we occupied these same rooms, and the only cheery 
soul that wished us a happy new year was one of these same men, 
whose face gleamed with kindly recognition on our arrival. 

We were in the Hotel d’Europe, which has the advantage of 
capital balconies overlooking the Grand Square, and the tank where 
all manner of picturesque life congregates: groups of stately 
Bedouins, who rest here awhile, while their camels stand swaying 
from side to side, impatient to return to the desert ; half-naked 
Arabs and hard-working Fellahs, with their brown felt caps ; splendid 
Armenians ; overgrown Negroes, whose skin, black and glossy as 
the raven’s wing, contrasts with their white robes, as their scarlet 
fez does with their woolly head ; women, stately from long habit of 
carrying their graceful double-handled water-jug poised on the head ; 
ladies waddling along, veiled by their great black silk cloaks, so that 
they look like walking sacks ; snarling dogs, and splendid dignified 
donkeys with scarlet leather saddles; and donkey-boys, shouting a 
chorus of African and European small-talk, marvellously jumbled 
into one strange patois. There is no conceivable tint that human skin 
can assume that is not here represented—from the clearest creamy 
roses, fresh from Britain, to the yellows and browns and jet black 
of all other nations. And as to eyes—their variety is a study in 
itself. Such orbs! Eyes of every shade, from light hazel to black 
—eyes gentle ; eyes sad ; eyes laughing ; eyes wild ; wicked eyes ; 
loving eyes ; dreamy eyes. One fair British damsel, after gazing for 
some time in open-mouthed admiration at a group of magnificent 
Moors, confided to me that in her wildest moments she had never 
dreamt of such eyes, but that xow she could sympathise with 
Desdemona ! 

All day long, if you choose, you can sit and watch this ever- 
varying kaleidoscope, with every shade and variety of eastern and 
western life—white men in dark clothes, dark men in bright clothes ; 
Jews (of whom multitudes have found their way back to the old 
house of bondage), Turks, Greeks, infidels, and heretics ; Copts» 
Nubians (in full dress of fresh oil), Albanians (in rich and striking 
attire), Americans, Europeans of all nations, Englishmen of every 
type, from the representative of the stately old school, down to the 
veriest riff-raf of Cockneyism, who think it necessary at once to 
























































































. adopt the orthodox scarlet fez, the wearisome fez, which you here see 


jist gang and pump yon, for ye’ll no pump me! ” 
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worn indiscriminately by representatives of all nations. All these 
combine to make a balcony in an Alexandrian street as striking a 
post of observation as you can possibly find in any land. 

Concerning the fleshpots of Egypt, I cannot say that either the 
German and Italian hotel-keepers, or their chefs, have done much to 
improve the viands. Day after day we rang the changes on divers 
messes boiled or roast, but always the same hard, black, uncertain 
material which Thackeray long ago declared could only be the flesh 
of ancient donkeys. So we were driven to such an unwarrantable 
consumption of dates and plantains, that we have hardly been able 
to face them ever since. 

At the table d’héte the streams of outward-and-homeward-bound 
meet for the first time. And a sadly diverse set they are—the former 
with their store of English health and spirits, with life all before 
them ; the latter having had their tussle with climate and crowded 
offices, and all life’s realities ; Eastern potentates, perhaps rulers 
and judges of provinces as big as Great Britain, now returning con- 
tentedly to the position of average Englishmen (because England is 
home), when, like dear old Colonel Newcome, they may chance to 
find that the welcome home, of which they have dreamed through 
long, weary years, may be that invitation to dine a fortnight hence! 

You can tell by a glance at a man’s hat to which set he belongs, 
for young England's first investment on landing is a puggaree, white 
or with coloured stripe, which he wears round his hat during the 
voyage, after which it is never seen again, being a plaything 
which is quickly replaced by the genuine article, a thick, white 
linen helmet for the military, or a huge hat of white pith for other 
mortals: a sort of great mushroom to which the human body acts as 
a stalk. The effect of a very large fungus of this species on a small 
man is always suggestive of Punch’s vulgar little boy, “ Oh! it’s no 


—use pretending you're not there, ’cos I see your legs dangling !” 


The “gamin” is much the same in most countries, and some of 
these young Arabs understand “a sell” as well as any well-educated 
young’ Briton—as well, for instance, as the sharp lad who gave such 
clear evidence in a Glasgow police-court, that the benevolent judge 
determined to try and rescue him from evil company. A question 
as to his home was, however, sufficient to rouse the suspicions of 
the street Arab, who felt he must at any price put his lordship off the 
scent by an indirect answer. ‘Ye ken the Gallowgate? D’ye ken 
Fule’s Close? D’ye ken the pump at the end o’it? Well, ye may 
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A gentleman of our party was terribly worried by the eternal 
prayer for backsheesh. At last he halted, and, holding out his hand 
to one of the little dark-eyed suppliants, mimicked his petition. In 
a moment the little chap unfastened his girdle, produced a dirty 
little leather bag containing two or three minute coins, one of which 
he gravely bestowed on our friend! I need scarcely say that no 
almsgiving ever brought in more rapid returns. 

Of course we very quickly found our way to the bazaars, “to 
mingle with the strange and turbaned crowd,” those marvellous 
throngs of picturesque life ; new forms, animate and inanimate ; new 
sounds, new human beings, new animals, mingled beauty and dirt, 
of which no description can convey the slightest idea—nothing but 
actual sight. The fruit market, full of things as yet unknown and 
untasted—the market for such game as is brought from Lake 
Mareotis, and treasures of every description brought here from every 
corner of the eastern world by those long strings of patient, heavy- 
laden camels ; crockery, saddlery, gold and silver embroidery, the 
scarlet fez, the yellow slippers (with turn-up toes, for the exclusive 
use of the faithful), firearms, glittering swords and daggers, gorgeous 
raiment of needlework, from the coarsest stuff to the rarest brocades, 
of material and colour alike rich and harmonious; jewelled pipes, 
spices, carved wood and ivory, sweetmeats, rich stuffs woven by 
patient hands, playthings—many stalls together dealing in the same 
article. For just as in London you expect to find bankers in 
Lombard Street, silkweavers in Spitalfields, coachbuilders in Long 
Acre, watchmakers in Clerkenwell, and so forth, so in the East each 
trade has its own bazaar—the silkweavers, the coppersmiths, the 
saddlers, letter-writers, the dealers in Moorish, Turkish, Persian, or 
Algerian stuffs, each cluster together in their own quarter. 

But the chief charm of these bazaars lies in the throng of human 
. beings of all sorts and kinds ; the almost bewildering medley of voices 
talking “every man his own tongue wherein he was born” ; tlie 
perpetual motion, the intensity of colours, the vivid sunlight, the 
cool, deep shadows. 

It is curious to stand beside the dealer in firearms and watch the 
simple process of manufacture. The workman, sitting on his coun- 
ter, holds a long wire between his toes, and, slowly winding it round 
the tin barrel, produces a lethal weapon which would astonish Purdie 
or Lancaster. It is a fowling-piece which a British sportsman would 
regard with awe if required to fire it ; nevertheless, it proves fatal to 
a vast number of snipe and quails, and rarely leads to any accident. 

Those yellow slippers, too, are worthy of notice. The orthodox 
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bright yellow dye with which the leather is stained is obtained from 
the rinds of pomegranates. Every blue-robed woman whom you 
meet probably carries on her head a great flat basket of fruits and 
vegetables, her little marketing for the day ; or else on her shoulder 
sits a quaint eastern baby, and a group of bigger children clustered 
round her—little creatures whose large, calm eyes would be so beau- 
tiful were it not for flies and filth ; but, alas! as some one suggested, 
“What is beauty without soap?” (and, indeed, soap seems a thing 
unknown in Egypt, or at least wonderfully precious, judging from 
the prices charged for washing!) As to these poor dark-eyed little 
ones, their mothers keep them filthy on purpose, lest any one passing 
should admire them, and so excite the envy of evil spirits. 

Moreover, they believe it strengthens the sight to paint the 
eyelids of even the youngest baby with khol, a mixture of soot and 
antimony, which is carefully applied with a silver bodkin. This 
certainly makes the eye look immensely large, but painfully unnatural. 
Then, the amount of ophthalmia is something frightful. It is due 
chiefly to the intense dryness of the atmosphere and the subtle, 
impalpable dust which for ever floats in the air above the crowded 
city. Exceeding dirt also does its part ; while the swarms of flies 
which cluster on the sores, and there revel undisturbed, are a sight 
to fill you with disgust. Of course they carry infection to the next 
eye on which they settle, and so the loathsome disease spreads, and 
that with such frightful rapidity that sometimes the whole eye is 
reduced to a mere opaque pulp within twenty-four hours, even when 
the sufferer is otherwise in perfect health. The consequent amount 
of blindness is startling ; and I believe the computation is that one 
man in six has lost the sight of either one or both eyes. 

Even where actual blindness does not exist, the powers of vision 
are singularly defective, and when it became necessary for the railway, 
in selecting its servants, to test their sight, it was found that a very 
small minority of the candidates could distinguish a red signal from 
a green one at a distance of ahundred yards. I believe this is partly 
the reason that so large a proportion of the company’s servants are 
Europeans. 

It is said that in the time of Mahomet Ali many children were 
artificially made blind of one eye to exempt them from the con- 
scription ; indeed, grown-up men voluntarily blinded themselves to 
avoid the hated service, forgetting that the wilful destruction of one 
eye might always involve the loss of both. A gentleman who was 
travelling in Egypt at that time told me that of his eight boatmen 
two had lost one eye, a third was nearly blind of both, four had 
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purposely knocked out three upper teeth on the right side, to avoid 
biting cartridges, while the eighth had chopped off the trigger finger 
from the right hand. He adds, that in a whole day he had failed to 
notice one peasant working in the fields who was what he termed a 
sound man, that is, one who had not subjected himself to some such 
voluntary mutilation to escape conscription. Mahomet Ali, however, 
hit on the expedient of raising a one-eyed regiment, so as to utilise 
as many as possible of these refractory subjects. 

The ravages of ophthalmia tell cruelly on the beauty of the 
Egyptian women. ‘Too often the dark blue veil, which just reveals 
one dreamy brown eye, conceals a hideous chasm in the place where 
its fellow should be. 

How little Moore can have suspected so prosaic a cause when 
he describes 


The mask that shades 

The features of young Arab maids, 
A mask that leaves but one eye free 
To do its best in witchery. 


The said mask, or rather veil, is the inevitable yashmak—a 
mantle veiling the whole head and figure, and fastened across the nose 
by a brass ornament, so as just to leave an opening for the eyes 
(or eye, as the case may be). With the poor, this veil is invariably 
of a deep blue, dyed with indigo; but richer folk wear black silk, and 
their attendants white linen, and when the wind blows back this 
covering it reveals indoor raiment of vivid colours, beautifully 
embroidered. 

To an unaccustomed eye, a ramble through the city offers a con- 
stant succession of pictures, and we peered and peeped down 
curious courts and alleys, noting where here and there a quaintly 
carved stone, the broken shaft of a column, or richly wrought old 
capital, built roughly into the wall, told of the ruins of the grand 
old city ; till a courteous stranger warned us that we were approach- 
ing the poultry market, where the very dust was literally hopping 
and crawling. Evidently, the old Egyptian plagues had not a// been 
repealed! By the way, it is said that the plague of lice of which 
we read probably referred rather to swarms of dust ticks, which at 
all times abound in Egypt, and which, fastening themselves on 
some victim, fatten at his expense, and in a few hours distend from 
the size of a grain of sand to that of a pea. 

Not being anxious to experimentalise in this matter, we turned 
away and entered a large Roman Catholic Church, whose perfect 
stillness and deep gloom were in pleasant contrast with the hot 
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glare and incessant noise and motion outside. There we rested, 
rejoicing in the solemn silence. After a while, we discerned a small 
group emerge from the darkness, and a young couple were married 
by an old priest ; an attendant lighting his book with one feeble 
little taper. It was a very dreary ceremonial. 

One of the first things that attracted our attention in one of the 
quiet side streets was a lugubrious procession, followed by a great 
company of blue-robed women uttering a cry, which I can only 
describe as “clucking,” it was so exactly the note of a joyous hen 
announcing newly laid eggs. The similarity was so extraordinary, 
that we went close up to them to make sure that it was really not some 
curious procession of poultry ; when we perceived that it was a 
funeral, the uncoffined corpse, wrapped in white linen, and laid on a 
bier, being carried head foremost, and preceded by a long string of men 
with dishevelled beards, who were chanting a solemn dirge. These 
almost without exception were blind of one or both eyes, a fact for 
which we could only account by imagining they might be the Muezzins 
hired as mourners ; blind men being always preferred to fill that 
sacred office, inasmuch as their morning and evening ascents of the 
minarets to call the faithful to worship would give too good occasion 
for prying into their neighbours’ domestic life in the courtyard or on 
the flat roof. 

The women are also hired to howl and make lamentation, and 
throw dust on their heads. At the funeral of a rich man from sixty 
to a hundred of these hired mourners are present, wailing and beating 
their breasts. In cases of real grief it is customary for women of 
whatever rank to sit unveiled in the dust. The dead is laid in 
the grave with the face turned to Mecca, and the survivors offer up 
prayers for the forgiveness and peace of the departed. The lament 
and wailing are renewed every Thursday and Friday following, until 
forty days are fulfilled ; the tomb being strewn with green leaves, and 
alms given to the poor. 

At the funerals of the wealthy, raw meat is often given to the 
needy. Sometimes a small herd of buffaloes are slain, and before 
they are half skinned the mob generally contrive to rush in and 
tear or cut off lumps of flesh, every man for himself hacking the 
carcase to pieces ; when satisfied with their booty, they retire, prob- 
ably covered with blood. A more revolting scramble could hardly 
be imagined. Yet I well remember a similar scene in one of the 
principal towns in the South of England on the night of a Royal 
marriage, when an ox roasted whole was to have been distributed to 
the poor. The roughs, however, took the division into their own 
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hands, and, tearing the prize limb from limb, scrambled and fought 
over the half-raw meat till not one fragment remained for those to 
whom it had been promised. 

Among the first traces of the olden days which we searched out 
were the Catacombs, which lie about two miles from the city on the 
edge of the Libyan Desert, and which run underground in every 
direction from near Pompey’s Pillar, and all along the ridge of low 
shore where the busy windmills at first caught our attention. They 
are strangely little known, even to the natives, and travellers are by 
no means sure of finding the right entrance. - Even the coachmen 
from the principal hotels are more than likely to waste your after- 
noon in driving you about over sands and ruins and execrable masses 
of disintegrated rock, mis-called roads; and after all may be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that they do not know where to go next. In- 
deed, the ancient entrance is unknown. One great chamber, how- 
ever, has been forced open and made into a stable for Egyptian 
cavalry. From this, other chambers open ; one of these is about 
thirty feet in diameter, and all round the walls are niches for bodies, 
in which skulls and mouldering bones still lie. All along the sea 
coast are caves or chdmbers scooped out, which probably led into 
some of the longer passages. 

One of these especially attracted our interest, having something 
the form of a. chapel; and remembering how the early Christians 
were driven to take refuge in these catacombs, we felt that the 
ground was hallowed—that Apollos, the fellow-worker of St. Paul 
(whose birthplace was in this city), or perhaps St. Mark himself, had 
here ministered to their persecuted brethren. 

Then a gruesome thought chased away these hallowed memories 
as we recollected the horrible trade which modern Egyptians have 
here carried on with their ancestral dust. 

You may remember how disgusted we all were when, among 
the vast supplies of bones brought to certain mills from Russian 
slaughter-houses, it was reported that human bones collected from 
Crimean battle-fields were freely mixed with those of cattle, and 
were all ground up together to enrich British soil. 

Still more hideous was the recent digging up of that vast human 
quarry which lay at the back of our National Gallery ; those horrible 
pits wherein all the dead of London, victims of the Great Plague, 
were cast wholesale ; thence, after only two centuries (and while many 
of the bones yet retained some semblance of human form), to be dug 
up and spread over Kensington Gardens as a pleasant fertilising agent 
to enrich roses and lilies. Thus speedily do all things find their uses. 
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Doubtless the fields around Paris will for many a year be all the 
greener by reason of the blood of her murdered sons poured out 
like water upon every side. Within three short weeks of those dread 
days the decree was issued that all those ghastly cemeteries, where 
hundreds of corpses had been piled in “ gruesome” heaps, should be 
covered with fresh soil, and sown with quick-growing grasses, mustard, 
and tall sunflowers ; such crops as might yield both forage and fuel. 
It may be that joyous children, toddling knee-deep mid those rich 
grasses, may deem it no rare thing to find a whitening skull upturned 
by the plough, may even carry it home as some choice plaything. 

But it is strange indeed to find a nation such as Egypt once 
was—the greatest and most civilised of all people—now so literally 
proving herself (as Ezekiel foretold she would become) “ the basest 
of the nations”; that, not content with converting the bones of 
thousands and tens of thousands of her ancestors into charcoal, to be 
used in refining sugar for their degenerate descendants and their 
foreign taskmasters, she must needs actually make merchandise of 
her dead. These precious mummies, which in the days of her glory 
were accounted worthy of such exceeding honour that they were 
considered the very best security on which to lend money (inasmuch 
as the Egyptian who had been driven to pawn his deceased father or 
mother would sooner die than fail to redeem his pledge), now in the 
hour of Egypt’s degradation are valued at so much per ton, and sold 
to strangers and aliens as a suitable manure for foreign soil. 

As you journey towards Memphis you might very recently have 
chanced to meet long strings of camels, heavily laden with human 
bone dust from the tombs. Here too, from these old Alexandrian 
catacombs to the merchant vessels in the harbour, barges laden with 
brown dust ply to and fro; their cargo is carried on board in 
baskets, and thrown into the hold, and the vessels deliver their 
choice goods in British ports at 6/. tos. per ton, to be mixed with 
the guano of Peru, and sold at a considerable profit. Several eye- 
witnesses have told us how they visited the ancient sepulchres while 
this work was going on, and saw pieces of human bone, small 
earthenware lamps, and tear-glasses among the dishonoured dust 
of these myriad Egyptians, who were to be carried over the seas to 
fertilise English fields. We turned away from Alexandrian catacombs 
marvelling how many generations may elapse before the coming race 
deals thus with England’s dead. 

The bones of bygone generations of old Egyptians are not the 
only relics with which this present age has dealt ruthlessly. A 
gentleman told me that a few years ago he had ridden about seven 
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miles into the plain to the east of Alexandria, a spot rarely visited, 
where to his amazement he found ruins of buildings, pillars, and 
sepulchres carved in the rock, which he could only compare to those 
of Arabia Petrea. While he stood there some workmen were em- 
ployed in dragging forth a sarcophagus carved with intricate figures 
—a treasure for any museum. Its destination, however, was to be 
cast into a lime kiln, as being the easiest way to obtain lime for 
building some modern mosque ! 

Leaving the Catacombs, we next turned to Pompey’s Pillar, 
which received in its old age a Roman dedication. It was originally 
the great central pillar of the Serapium—the gorgeous temple of 
Serapis—second only in its magnificence to the Capitol of Rome. 
This lofty column stood alone in the centre of a great roofless court, 
surrounded with pillars and porticoes, all of which it overtopped, so 
as to be seen by the sailors when far out at sea. Four hundred of 
the surrounding pillars were still standing in the days of Saladin (so 
say various Arabian writers), but these were eventually cast into the 
sea, and now there remains only this mighty column, which the 
Arabs still call the Pillar of the Colonnades : it stands alone, almost 
the only specimen of Greek art that could, in size and strength, vie 
with the old Egyptian work. 

As we stood amid the desolate mounds of sand and ruin, we 
tried to picture to ourselves the once magnificent temple, glittering 
with all the gorgeous ceremonial of Egyptian worship. It was built 
entirely of marble, the inner walls being faced with gold. Moreover, 
it was filled with statues plated with gold, and with votive offerings 
of solid gold. When the Christians gained the ascendency in the 
city, the Emperors for many years spared this and other rich temples 
of their heathen subjects, but at length there came a bishop of 
Alexandria, so avaricious that he determined to appropriate all this 
treasure. So he laid siege to the building and pillaged the temple, 
storing the gold and precious stones in the cellars of his palace, till 
he could therewith decorate some costly church with offerings that 
had cost him nothing, save his good name. For the. people no 
longer called him Theophilus—“ Lover of God”—but Lithomanus, 
“ one with a mania for stones,” and Chrysolater, “ the worshipper of 
gold.” 

His nephew, Cyril (the most bigoted, fiery, and intolerant bishop 
who ever made the standard of the cross hateful in the sight of the 
heathen), chose this place for his headquarters, and the Temple of 
Serapis became the Temple of Christ ; and its courts gave shelter to 
those hordes of cruel and ignorant monks who proved their own 
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faith chiefly by such acts of violence as the wholesale plundering of 
the wealthy Jews, or the barbarous murder of that beautiful heathen 
maiden Hypatia, who by her subtle teaching of philosophy, no less 
than by her loveliness, held captive the men of Alexandria, and strove 
to uphold the falling credit of the gods whom she herself worshipped. 
Such were the scenes of riot and bloodshed which disgraced the 
Christian cause in these later days. 

But from an earlier century there rose to our memory a far 
different vision—of the days when the name of the Nazarene was a 
byeword of contempt, and when the great ones of the earth thronged 
these courts to do homage to them that were no gods. 

At a Christian altar in the city St. Mark was ministering, when 
an infuriated body of heathen burst into the church, and, dragging 
him forth, hurried him along to this Great Temple, offering him 
pardon and safety if he would burn but one little handful of incense 
to the gods. Steadfast in his faith, he faced that raging sea of 
idolaters, and calmly met the terrible fate before him. Finding they 
could nowise shake the loyalty of that solitary, brave Christian, they 
dragged him to the Bucelus, a precipice by the sea, where stood the 
State prison. There they left him for the night, and his peaceful 
slumbers were gladdened by a glorious vision of the appearance of 
One who told him that his name was written in the Book of Life. 
When morning broke his tormentors returned, and dragged him to 
and fro about the city until he died. Then loving hands rescued 
that honoured clay, and, burning the body, sent the ashes to be* 
treasured up at Venice. 

There are other saintly names intimately associated with this 
city. St. Anthony, we know, came forth from his cell in Upper 
Egypt, and travelled to Alexandria to cheer and encourage his 
brethren in the mines and caves ; accompanying the martyrs to their 
dungeons, and standing fearlessly by them, even in their last dread 
hour, clad in his white monastic robe, as one nowise shrinking from 
the crown of martyrdom. This, however, was not in store for him; 
so when the persecution abated, he returned to his cell, which he 
had made on a mountain difficult of access, hoping thereby to get 
beyond reach of the multitudinous visitors, who broke in upon his 
peaceful solitude. Nevertheless, he tilled a garden in the desert, 
that he might have refreshment to offer to such as persisted in follow- 
ing him. 

In later years he returned to Alexandria, to confound the teach- 
ing of the Arians. Even the pagans flocked to hear a man so holy, 
so learned, and withal so meek and humble. They found him 
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sociable and courteous ; and he altogether won their hearts by his 
gentleness and simple charity to all men. They marvelled how one 
so wise could choose to live alone in the desert, apart from men and 
books ; but he taught them that he never was alone, and that, as for 
books, Nature was the great volume which to him supplied the place 
of all others. So he abode awhile in the city, comforting the sad, 
and teaching all, and then returned to the desert to dwell, sometimes 
in his cell, sometimes in his monastery, whence he wrote letters of 
loving counsel to the Emperor Constantine and his sons, and where 
finally he died unmolested. 

Another of the names. best known to us, in the great host of 
Alexandria’s saints and martyrs, is that of St. Catherine. Here it 
was that the cruel wheel for once refused its office, and flew in pieces 
so soon as the intended victim was bound to it, striking several of 
her persecutors with such force that they died. Finally she was 
beheaded, but ere she died she prayed that her body might not be 
left in the hands of pagans, and in answer to her prayer the angels 
came, and, snatching it away from these furious heathen, they carried 
it to Mount Sinai and there buried it, on the spot where the convent 
dedicated to St. Catherine now stands. 

So great was the multitude of pilgrims who flocked to this holy 
shrine, that a- special order of knighthood was instituted for their 
protection from the marauding Arabs. ‘These were the Knights of 
St. Catherine of Mount Sinai. They wore a white habit, whereon 
was embroidered a half-wheel armed with spikes, and traversed by 
a sword stained with blood, the instruments of her martyrdom. 

Here too it was that St. Jerome came to study under the learned 
Didymus, who, although blind from his infancy (by reason of 
ophthalmia, such as is but too common among the Alexandrian 
infants of the present day), nevertheless, with the assistance of hired 
readers and copiers, made himself master of every conceivable 
branch of science, geometry, astronomy, and philosophy, so that he 
was esteemed a prodigy, and, being also a man of exceeding holiness, 
was appointed by St. Athanasius to the charge of the great school 
of Alexandria. 

To facilitate his study of the Holy Scriptures, he got the letters 
of the alphabet cut in wood, and learned to distinguish them by the 
touch. So it seems that raised books for the blind are no modern 
invention, any more than boxes of alphabets, inasmuch as we find 
one of these saintly fathers counselling a young matron on the 
education of her family, and recommending that they should in early 
years be accustomed to play with such boxes of letters carved in wood 
or ivory. 
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Yet another name familiar in our ears is that of St. Athanasius, who 
for forty-six years held high and honourable office as Primate of 
Alexandria during the troublous times of the Arian heresy. Again 
and again he was driven from his bishopric, and forced to find refuge 
in the caves and dens in the desert, though happily the last years of 
the good old man were years of peace, and he was suffered to end 
his days calmly, surrounded by his beloved flock. We, who associate 
his name solely with a dogmatic creed of much later date, rarely 
picture to ourselves his life of energy, zeal, and devotion ; the inces- 
sant battle of his life as a Christian general, and the daily hardships 
which he was called to endure for the faith. 

Foremost among his foes was that George of Cappadocia who 
headed the Arians, and who, from time to time, superseded Athanasius" 
in the Archbishopric. This is that St. George whom Gibbon has 
thought fit to identify with England’s patron saint, though by his 
showing one little worthy of such honour. 

He declares him to have been employed on the commissariat, to 
provide the army with bacon, an item which he contrived to turn into a 
mine of wealth for his own pocket. Afterwards he became a zealous 
convert to Arianism, and was raised by Constantius to the Arch- 
episcopate, when he distinguished himself by the appalling cruelty 
with which he persecuted the Athanasians—confiscating their goods, 
branding and torturing some, putting multitudes to death, pillaging 
houses, burning churches, or profaning them, even polluting and 
ransacking the cemeteries. Women were forcibly baptized, and such 
as refused to communicate with him were seized and scourged, while 
the consecrated elements were forced into their mouths. Such as 
still retained their constancy of purpose were stripped of their 
garments and beaten on the face so that none could recognise them, 
while the men were scourged to death. Thus this loving shepherd 
of the Alexandrian flock pretended to seek the peace of the Church, 
and to teach lessons of charity and love. 

Not content, however, with persecuting the Arians, he recruited 
his coffers by plundering the heathen temples, and taxing Christians 
and Pagans alike, till his oppression became unendurable and the 
people expelled him from the city. Once more reinstated by 
Constantius, he held his ground till the accession of Julian, when his 
day of retribution came. Dragged to prison by his foes, in company 
with two of his adherents, he there lay twenty-four days, after which 
the people would wait no longer for their revenge, but, bursting open 
the prison doors, they murdered the Archbishop and his companions, 
carried their bodies triumphantly through the city, and threw them 


into the sea. 
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Of course such a death, at the hands of the heathen, was speedily 
described as martyrdom, and canonisation soon followed. Some 
there were who still doubted the sanctity of “the ex-contractor of 
Cappadocia,” but the Arians stuck by their saint, and in after ages 
others besides Gibbon have confused his name with that of the real 
St. George, also born in Cappadocia, who, sixty years previously, had 
given his life for the faith, being the first martyr in the persecution 
under Diocletian. 

He wasa military Tribune, though only twenty years of age ; when, 
being present at a Council assembled by the Emperor to consult 
how best to crush the Christians, he spoke up for them like a man, 
and so betrayed his own faith. Then all looked in amazement on 
the grand beauty of that young face. Nevertheless he was subjected 
to grievous tortures, in all of which he was miraculously preserved, 
and such signs and wonders followed, that many were converted to 
the faith, including Athanasius the sorcerer, who had prepared 
poisonous drinks for him. 

Finally he was beheaded, but failed not to reappear from time 
to time for the encouragement of warriors ; and when, during the 
Crusades, the saint actually appeared to Coeur de Lion, and fought 
for Godfrey de Bouillon, his fame became undying, and romance 
and chivalry chose him as their patron. 

His conflicts with spiritual enemies were very soon materialised 
into those wars with the Libian Dragon of which England has heard so 
much. The fable was of rapid growth, inasmuch as the Emperor Con- 
stantine had a painting of St. George and the Dragon on the porch of 
his palace at Constantinople, before St. George of Alexandria had ever 
been heard of. He had also built a church near the sea and called 
it by his name, this being the first church dedicated to St. George. 

Leaving Pompey’s Pillar, we next found ourselves in one of those 
shady, bowery shrubberies, which all over the East are called gardens, 
though shade, and nothing but shade, is their chief characteristic. 
A Turkish band was playing execrably, and we endured half an 
hour’s anguish, after which the musicians happily departed, as it was 
Friday—the Mahommedan Sabbath—and the faithful were required 
elsewhere. I believe the Turks, like the Hindoos, pique themselves 
on their knowledge and love of music, and say it is the one thing 
of which the English are thoroughly ignorant ! 

Our drive next lay along the Mahmoudiah Canal, which connects 
Alexandria with the Rosetta branch of the Nile at Atfeh. It was 
cut, by command of Mehemet Ali, in the year 1819, the destruction 
of the old one, eighteen years previously, having ruined Alexandrian 
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trade, by isolating the city from the grand old river. After the death 
of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, when the British were trying to dislodge 
the French troops from Alexandria, they cut great sluices through the 
banks of the canal near Damietta, intending thereby to cut off the 
garrison from communication with the rest of Egypt, as also to stop 
the supply of fresh water. In the rush which ensued, the waters of 
the Lake Aboukir were drained down to the ancient bed of the Lake 
Mareotis, producing a vast inundation to the east and south of the 
city—a new feature in the country, which the French soon turned to 
their own advantage, bringing a flotilla of gunboats to work on this 
newly created sea. 

So the Pasha very wisely determined to make a new canal ; but 
he showed neither wisdom nor mercy in the way he set about it. 
Vast multitudes of those poor hard-worked and much-oppressed 
Fellahs, about whom we have lately heard so much, were gathered 
together—250,o00 men, women, and children, half naked, were forced 
to work in the burning sun, under command of brutal task-masters, 
who, as in the days of Pharaoh, did not hesitate freely to use their 
scourge of cords, to encourage the weary. 

Not the men only, but women and little children, were lashed till 
they literally streamed with blood. No regular tools were provided ; 
each brought his own poor basket of palm-leaves to carry away the 
sand and mud, which they scooped up with their hands. No wages 
were given, and only the most miserable food; so it was small 
wonder that, by the very lowest computation, 23,000 of these poor 
wretches perished from starvation, disease, and exhaustion. Their 
bodies, being shovelled in with the sand and mud, helped to raise 
the canal banks, making them at the same time into a horrible, 
ghastly cemetery. But the fifty miles of canal were completed in one 
year (some accounts say in six weeks!) ; and human life in Egypt is 
of small importance when balanced against a great man’s will. 

From first to last these Egyptian canals have weighed heavily 
on the labourers ; for what with artificial lakes and rivers, means 
of locomotion or of irrigation, each successive generation seems to 
have devised for itself some new experiment in waterworks. 

In the very first reign of which we have trustworthy historical 
records—namely, that of Menes, who lived about 500 years before 
Abraham—we find him undertaking, and successfully accomplish- 
ing, a trifling little alteration in the position of the Nile. He found 
that its natural course somewhat interfered with his plans for the 
beautiful new city of Memphis ; so, without more ado, he resolved 
to turn the mighty river aside, and compel it to flow in a new bed to 
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the eastward. This he accomplished by constructing a dyke, with 
mounds and embankments:so strong, that the amazed stream found 
itself effectually bridled, and calmly flowed in its new channel. 

The next great work of the sort was that vast artificial lake con- 
structed in the reign of Mceris, for purposes of irrigation—a lake 300 
feet in depth, and measuring 450 miles in circumference—which, 
being fed by the mother Nile through countless a:tificial channels, 
became a huge store-house, wherein were treasured the waters of 
the annual overflow. These, being imprisoned by mighty locks and 
floodgates, were therein retained till the earth had drunk up the last 
drop of the Nile’s great gift. Then, when the thirsty land once more 
gasped and craved for refreshment, these precious waters flowed 
forth, by a network of veins, and gave new life to the parched soil. 
It is supposed that to this great reservoir was partly due old Egypt’s 
safety in those dread years of famine, when she alone had corn 
enough and to spare, both for herself and for the starving nations 
around. 

We also hear of various attempts to connect the Red Sea with 
the Mediterranean—ancient versions of the great Suez Canal. The 
first who seems to have thought of this—or, at all events, to have 
attempted it—was Sesostris. His work was taken up by Pharaoh- 
Neco, who wasted 100,000 lives of his miserable people before he 
would give in, and who was at length forbidden by an oracle to 
continue the work, as it would open Egypt to the invasion of 
strangers. 

It was doubtless to this great canal that Ezekiel, his contemporary, 
alludes in describing Pharaoh as the great dragon that lieth in the 
midst of his river, “which hath said, My river is mine own, and I 
have made it for myself.” And it was as the penalty of his pride 
in his own works that the sentence of the Most High went forth 
against him: “ Behold, I am against thee, and against thy rivers, and 
I will make the land of Egypt utterly waste” (or, as the margin gives 
it, “ wastes of waste”) “and desolate, from Migdol to Syene, even 
unto the border of Ethiopia.” It shall be “a base kingdom, the 
basest of the kingdoms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more above 
the nations.”?! 

Again, in comparing Pharaoh’s overweening greatness to that of a 
mighty cedar, overtopping the forest, like unto a shadowing shroud, 
Ezekiel says: ‘‘ The waters made him great, the deep set him up on 
high with her rivers running about his plants, and sent out her little 
conduits unto all the trees of the field. Therefore his height was exalted 
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. . . because of the multitude of the waters, when he sent them 
forth.” “Thus was he fair in his greatness, in the length of his 
branches: for his root was by great waters. But because his heart was 
lifted up in his height, therefore it was appointed that the mighty 
tree should fall ; and the great waters were stayed ; and all the trees 
of the field, ‘even all that drink water’ fainted and became black 
because of the failing of the streams.” This was the fate appointed 
for “ Pharaoh and all his multitude.” These words, of course, allude 
to his fresh-water canals and vast systems of irrigation ; but in the 
following chapter another reference seems intended to the great 
connecting link between the seas, when Pharaoh is addressed, “A 
dragon in the seas, which camest forth with thy rivers, and troublest 
the waters with thy feet, and fouledst their rivers.” ! 

This vast work, which Pharaoh-Neco failed to complete, was 
carried on by Darius, who actually did connect the two seas, and no 
doubt there was as gay a gala day on that occasion as any that were 
witnessed in January 1870. ‘This great canal was perfected by 
Ptolemy II. ; nevertheless, for some reason unknown, it seems to have 
fallen into disrepair and disuse, and though still distinctly traceable 
in many places, it continued for many long ages to be considered 
only a monument of folly and presumption ; and a treasure for 
antiquaries. 

Now, part of that old canal is the very bed through which the 
new fresh water canal flows to Suez from Ismailia, having been 
brought thither from Cairo, by M. de Lesseps, as a preliminary to 
beginning his mighty work; and in spite of unnumbered difficulties 
from every side and every source, he accomplished (without oppress- 
ing the people) that which all the wisdom of the Pharaohs failed to 
work out, and has given to the nations a new and wonderful river, a 
broad highway for the shipping and the traffic of all ends of the 
earth ; a river ninety miles in length, averaging rather above three 
hundred feet in width, and twenty-six in depth. We trust that a 
better fate is reserved for these great waters than attended the works 
of the proud Pharaohs ; and that the blessing of heaven may rest upon 
Egypt’s new river—a blessing which not priests and people alone, 
but also the crowned heads of many nations, both Christian and 
Mahommedan, united so solemnly to implore, when, ere the great 
canal was opened for traffic, each nation present did in its own 
tongue and after its own manner most earnestly commend this (one 
of the mightiest works ever wrought by human hands) to the special 
care of the Almighty Ruler of the Floods. 


' Ezekiel xxxi. 4. 
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Wondertul as were the means employed in overcoming the 
tremendous difficulties which at every turn of this vast work uplifted 
their hydra heads, nothing was more astonishing to the people 
of Egypt than the fact, that so far from having been as a new 
grindstone for the faces of the poor, it supplied toiling myriads with 
regular work at fair wages; a boon in itself inestimable, and one 
which shows M. de Lesseps’ canal in very glowing colours, as com- 
pared with those of his predecessors. It is impossible to stand on 
the banks of the Mahmoudiah Canal, and look on its glassy waters, 
without a shuddering memory of the twenty-three thousand men, 
women, and little children (some say far more) who only sixty years 
ago perished in making it, welcoming the death that freed them from 
torture, and laying down their poor exhausted bodies, to find rest at 
last in those great mudbanks at which, in hunger and burning heat, 
they had toiled so wearily. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
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MRS. ELIZABETH BARRY, 


N that very scandalous chronicle “The Grammont Memoirs,” 
mention is made of a certain “ Miss Sarah,” who seems to have 
been the niece of the governess presiding over the Duchess of York's 
maids of honour, and who, falling into disgrace at Court, because of 
her levity of conduct, her sins of eavesdropping, tale-bearing, and 
mischief-making, was presently admitted to the King’s Company of 
comedians, and brought upon the stage under the rather baleful 
auspices of the profligate John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, to whom 
therefore the public was said to be “ obliged for the prettiest but at 
the same time the worst actress in the kingdom.” And this Miss 
Sarah,” it has often been stated, was in truth no less a person than the 
Mrs. Barry who enjoyed such extraordinary histrionic reputation in 
the reigns of Charles and James the Second, of William and Mary, 
and Anne. But the account is open to considerable question. Mrs. 
Barry’s Christian name was certainly Elizabeth and not Sarah ; she 
could not probably at any time have been fairly described either as 
the prettiest or the worst of actresses ; she was a member of the 
Duke’s and not of the King’s Company ; and at the date of Anthony 
Hamilton’s compiling “The Grammont Memoirs” the incidents of 
her career must have been well known: her fame was thoroughly 
established, she was one of the chief ornaments of the theatre. 
Without doubt, however, my Lord Rochester interested himself 
concerning more than one of the actresses of his period. The 
prettiness of “ Miss Sarah” was perhaps her only claim to general 
regard ; she came, was admired, and disappeared ; her abilities have 
left no mark in dramatic annals, and her name is known no more. 
But with Mrs. Barry the case was different. Rochester is said to 
have introduced her to the theatre and to have previously afforded 
her valuable instruction in the art of acting. The “ Letters to 
Madame B——,,” contained in the edition of his poems published 
in 1716, are supposed to represent the Earl’s correspondence with 
the actress. Mrs. Barry, however, was born in 1658 probably, and 
first appeared on the stage when she was only about fifteen. Her suc- 
cess was but gradually obtained ; her fame as an actress was hardly 
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established before 1680, the year of Lord Rochester’s death. According 
to the most accepted account, she was of good family, the daughter 
of Robert Barry, barrister-at-law, afterwards known as Colonel Barry, 
a gentleman of ancient descent and good estate, who suffered 
much from his loyalty to Charles I., for he had raised a regiment 
and expended his fortune in the service of the king. In his “ Sup- 
plement to Cibber’s Apology,” Tony Aston states that Mrs. Barry 
was “woman to Lady Shelton of Norfolk,” and it is possible that in 
her youth the impoverished barrister’s daughter may have occupied 
some such position in her ladyship’s household. Lady Davenant, 
whom Davies describes as an acquaintance of Sir William Davenant’s 
—but surely she must have been the widow of the poet-laureate 
knight who died in 1668—is said, out of her great friendship to 
Colonel Barry, to have given his daughter Elizabeth “a genteel 
education,” affording her an early knowledge of polite life, which 
imparting “ease and grace to her person and behaviour,” was subse- 
quently of much service to her upon the stage. 

It seems certain that Mrs. Barry’s early efforts upon the scene 
were of little promise. Upon three occasions, according to Curl’s 
“ History of the Stage,” her incompetence. as an actress led to her 
dismissal from the King’s Company of players, and she was only 
reinstated upon the direct intervention of her patron Rochester. 
Cibber is probably more correct when he states that she was dis- 
charged but once, at the end of the first year of her engagement, 
“among others that were thought to be a useless expense” to the 
management. It was objected to her that her ear at this time was 
defective, or that she was troubled with some “ unskilful dissonance in 
her manner of pronouncing.” Lord Rochester is said to have wagered 
that within the space of six months she should become one of the most 
approved performers of the theatre. He charged himself with her 
histrionic education; he taught her not only “the proper cadence or 
sounding of the voice,” but to enter into the meaning of every sen- 
timent she expressed, to “ seize the passions ” and adapt her whole 
behaviour to the situations of the character. Moreover, he caused 
her to rehearse her part some thirty times upon the stage, and of 
these about twelve times in the dress she was to wear on the night 
of performance. Especially he instructed her, as Curl relates, in 
the character of Isabella, the Queen of Hungary, the heroine of 
Lord Orrery’s rhyming tragedy of “ Mustapha,” and induced King 
Charles and the Duke and Duchess of York to witness the perform- 
ance. The dignified air of the young actress, her look of distress, 
her pathetic elocution greatly moved the audience in her favour, and 
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as the play advanced, “the several conflicting passions were so feel- 
ingly touched by her that the theatre resounded with loud applause.” 
The Duchess of York, Mary of Modena, was so pleased that she 
bestowed her wedding dress upon Mrs. Barry, and from her “ learned 
soon afterwards to improve in the English language.” It has to be 
added, however, that this story of Mrs. Barry’s triumph in “ Musta- 
pha” is of a confused and suspicious character. ‘ Mustapha” was 
originally presented at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1665, when 
the Queen of Hungary was personated by Mrs. Mary Davis—a royal 
favourite—the “ Moll Davis” of Pepys’s Diary, and there is no trace 
of any performance of the tragedy at a later date: the revival of a 
play was indeed an unusual occurrence in those days. 

The Duke of York’s second duchess did not arrive in England 
until November 21, 1673, so that this performance of “ Mustapha,” 
if it occurred at all, must have occurred after that date, and before 
the death of Rochester in 1780. It is more certain that one of 
Mrs. Barry’s earliest appearances upon the stage was in 1675, at the 
Dorset Garden Theatre, when she undertook the small part of 
Draxilla, the confidant, in Otway’s tragedy of “ Alcibiades.” Clearly 
she was seldom employed in the theatre at this time. In 1676 she 
was playing Theodosia in “Tom Essence, or The Modish Wife,” 
a comedy attributed to Rawlins, and in part derived from Moliére. 
She appeared also as Constantia in D’Urfey’s “‘ Madam Fickle, or The 
Witty False One.” In the following year she personated Phcenicia, 
the confidant, in the tragedy of “Titus and Berenice,” borrowed 
from Racine, by Otway, who also adapted from Molitre, and produced 
on the same night, “ The Cheats of Scapin,” in which play Mrs. Barry 
represented Lucia. She made herself useful, apparently, both in 
tragedy and comedy, as her manager might decide ; but the parts she 
sustained were of minor significance ; she was one of those so-called 
“‘walking ladies” of the drama who are useful, and indeed ornamental 
usually, but who are not expected to stir the audience deeply, nor 
entrusted with any vital occupation upon the scene. Characters were 
allotted to her in the comedy of “The French Conjuror,” in the pastoral 
of “ The Constant Nymph,” and in Mrs. Behn’s tragedy of “ Abde- 
lazer, or The Moor’s Revenge.” It is to be observed that she was 
often described as Mrs. Barrer in the play-bills and play-books of 
the time ; a general licence and recklessness in the matter of spell- 
ing then prevailed—indeed, the printers took especial liberty with the 
names of the players, who perhaps had no very distinct opinions of 
their own upon the subject, their names not being inherited always, but 
capriciously selected and assumed. In 1678 Mrs. Barry was playinz 
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Polyxena, in Banks’s tragedy “The Destruction of Troy” ; Sophia 
in D’Urfey’s “Squire Oldsapp, or The Night Adventurers”; Mrs. 
Goodvile in Otway’s “ Friendship in Fashion” ; and appearing in 
some other obsolete plays. In 1680 Otway’s famous tragedy “The 
Orphan” was first performed, Mrs. Barry representing the heroine 
Monimia, to the Castalio of Betterton, the part of the page being 
undertaken by a little girl scarcely six years of age who “ played to the 
admiration of all spectators,” and who afterwards became known to 
fame as the great actress Mrs. Bracegirdle; “all the parts being 
admirably done, especially the part of Monimia,” writes Downes, 
in his Roscius Anglicanus, 1708. Mrs. Barry’s success was now 
thoroughly recognised, she was firmly established as a public favourite. 

Mrs. Barry seems to have been peculiarly the interpreter of 
Otway. In the preface to his “ Alcibiades” he had complimented 
her upon her performance of Draxilla, and it has been shown that 
she appeared in other of his plays. Her success as Monimia was 
surpassed by her triumph as Belvidera in his “ Venice Preserved.” 
She was also the Lady Dunce of his “ Soldier’s Fortune” ; the 
Porcia of his “ Atheist” ; and the Lavinia of the tragedy of “ Caius 
Marius” he founded upon “Romeo and Juliet.” According to 
Downes, her performance of Monimia, Belvidera, and of Isabella in 
Southerne’s “ Fatal Marriage,” first produced in 1694, won for her 
“the name of the Famous Mrs. Barry both at court and city, for, 
whenever she acted any of those three great parts, she forced tears 
from the eyes of her auditory, especially those who have any sense 
of pity for the distressed. ‘These three plays,” he further records 
“by their excellent performance, took above all the modern plays 
that succeeded.” 

It was in 1692 that Mrs. Barry appeared as Cassandra on the 
production of Dryden’s tragedy of “Cleomenes.” In his preface to 
the work Dryden writes concerning the manner of its representation : 
“TI can scarcely refrain from giving every one of the actors their 
particular commendations ; but none of them will be offended if I 
say what the town has generally granted, that Mrs. Barry, always 
excellent, has in this tragedy excelled herself, and gained a 
reputation beyond any woman whom I have ever seen on the 
theatre.” Cibber, however, ventures to think that Dryden’s natural 
partiality for a character of his own creation “tempted his 
judgment to let it pass for the masterpiece of the actress, when he 
could not but know that there were several other characters in which 
her action might have given her a fairer pretence to the praise he 
has bestowed on her for Cassandra ; for in no part of that is there 
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the least ground for compassion, as in Monimia, nor equal cause for 
admiration as in the nobler love of Cleopatra, or the tempestuous 
jealousy of Roxana. It was in these lights,” he concludes, “I 
thought Mrs. Barry shone with a much brighter excellence than in 
Cassandra.” He had already recorded with. admiration her 
“ presence of elevated dignity in characters of Greatness,” her superb 
and gracefully majestic mien and motion ; the fulness, clearness, 
and force of her voice, “so that no violence of passion could be too 
much for her;” her ability to subside “into the most affecting melody 
and softness” when distress or tenderness possessed her. In the 
art of exciting pity she had a power, as he judged, beyond all the 
actresses he had ever seen. She shone alike in the heroic plays of 
Dryden and Lee, and in the works devoted to “the softer passions ” 
of Otway. In scenes of anger, defiance, or resentment, while she 
was impetuous and terrible, she yet “ poured out the sentiments with 
an enchanting harmony.” He perfectly remembered her performance 
of Cassandra—he might easily remember it, for he was not less 
than nineteen when ‘“Cleomenes” was first produced—and fully 
recognised her excellence in the character, noting that, although 
she was then “ not a little past her youth,” she had but just arrived 
at the maturity of her power and judgment, “from whence,” he 
adds, “I would observe that the short life of beauty is not long 
enough to form a complete actress ; in men the delicacy of person 
is not so absolutely necessary, nor the decline of itso soon taken 
notice of.” Cibber does not venture upon a description of Mrs. 
Barry’s personal appearance, but this deficiency is supplied by 
Tony Aston. Complaining that Cibber had omitted all account 
“of the several personages’ beauties or faults,” Aston provides a 
series of rudely drawn and rather uncompromising portraits. Of 
Mrs. Barry he writes : “ She was not handsome, her mouth opening 
- most on the right side, which she strove to draw tother way, and 
at times composing her face, as if sitting to have her picture drawn. 
She was middle-sized, and had darkish hair, light eyes, dark eyebrows, 
and was indifferent plump. She had a manner of drawling out her 
words, which became her, but not Mrs. Bradshaw and Mrs. Porter, 
her successors. Her face ever expressed the passions—it somewhat 
preceded her action, as her action did her words. In tragedy she 
was solemn and august, in free comedy alert, easy, and genteel, 
pleasant in her face and action, filling the stage with variety of 
gesture. She could neither sing nor dance, no, not in a country 
dance.” Davies, writing in 1784, mentions that some forty years 
before, at Mrs. Bracegirdle’s house in Howard Street, Strand, he had 
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seen a picture of Mrs. Barry by Kneller, in the same apartment 
with the portraits of Betterton, Congreve, and of Mrs. Bracegirdle 
herself. Mrs. Barry, he reported, did not appear from the picture 
to have been a great beauty, “but her countenance commanded 
attention and was extremely expressive.” 

Mrs. Barry was said to be more fortunate than any actress that 
has succeeded her. It so chanced that in the course of her thirty- 
seven years’ stay upon the stage she was allotted prominent parts in 
an unusual number of new and successful plays. She originated 
no fewer than one hundred and twelve characters, and, as Genest 
observes, giving a list of her impersonations, “ What an advantage a 
new part is to a performer, provided it is a good one, everybody knows 
who knows anything of the theatre.” Mrs. Barry had fought her way 
to the head of her profession, and the parts she played were held 
to be very good ones. After remaining some nine years at the Dorset 
Garden Theatre, the union of the dramatic companies in 1682 
brought her to the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. In 1695 she was 
at the Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as it was then called, 
and she there continued till Vanbrugh opened his new theatre in the 
Haymarket in 1705. She moved apparently as Betterton moved, her 
playfellow—the hero to her heroine, duririg so many years—and she 
was not seen upon the stage after his death in 1710. She played 
Evadne to his Melantius on the occasion of his last benefit on the 
13th of April, 1710, and the bills of the following day announced 
that she would represent the Queen in the ‘Spanish Friar”—“ the 
last time of her acting this season.” She did not appear again. He 
died on the 28th of April. She felt that it was time to bring her own 
histrionic career to a close. She took no formal leave of the public, 
but withdrew from London quietly to the pleasant village of Acton, to 
pass her few remaining years there in privacy and peace. 

Betterton had always been her faithful friend, he had appeared 
with her in innumerable plays, he ever spoke kindly of her, applauding 
her genius. After reprehending certain of the youthful players of 
his time, who were careless and idle, and with but a month or two of 
experience persuaded themselves that they were masters of their art, 
“though their education and former business were never so foreign 
to acting,” and who “took it amiss to have the author give them 
any instruction,” he remarked that it had always been his own and 
Mrs. Barry’s practice “ to consult e’en the most indifferent poet in 
any part we have thought fit to accept of AndI may say it of her,” 
he continues, “ that she has often so exerted herself in an indifferent 
part that her acting has given success to such plays as to read would 
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turn a man’s stomach ; and though I could never pretend to do so 
much service that way as she has done, yet I have never been 
wanting in my endeavours.” Upon another occasion he said, 
“* Among those players who seem to be always in earnest I must not 
omit the principal, the incomparable Mrs. Barry ; her action is always 
just, and produced naturally by the sentiment of the part which she 
acts, and she everywhere observes those rules prescribed to the poets 
by Horace, and which equally reach the actors. . . . . She, indeed, 
always enters into her part and is the person she represents. ‘Thus 
I have heard her say that she never exclaimed ‘ Ah! poor Castalio !’ 
in ‘The Orphan,’ without weeping. And I have frequently observed 
her change countenance several times as the discourse of others on 
the stage has affected her in the part she acted. This is being 
thoroughly concerned ; this is to know her part ; this is to express 
the passions of the countenance and gesture.” Aston also recorded 
her special power of surrendering herself to the influences of the 
character she represented—that in stage dialogue she often turned 
pale or flushed red as varying passions prompted. 

In Shakespeare Mrs. Barry appeared but seldom, Shakespeare 
being somewhat out of fashion with the playgoers of her period. She 
was Cordelia, however, to Betterton’s Lear,in Nahum Tate’s mutilated 
edition of the tragedy ; she was Mrs. Page, in 1704, to Betterton’s 
Falstaff, and the Mrs. Ford of Mrs. Bracegirdle ; in 1707 she was 
Queen Katherine to Betterton’s Henry, the Wolsey of Verbruggen, 
and the Buckingham of Booth ; and in the following year she was 
Lady Macbeth to Betterton’s Macbeth. ‘These appear to have been 
her only Shakespearian characters. Among the more prominent 
parts she undertook, being their first representative, may be cited 
the Almeyda of Dryden’s “ Don Sebastian,” the Alcmena of his 
“ Amphitryon,” the Victoria of his “ Love Triumphant,” the Marmon- 
tier of his “ Duke of Guise.” She was the original Zara of Con- 
greve’s “ Mourning Bride,” the Letitia of his “Old Bachelor,” the 
Lady Touchwood of his “ Double Dealer,” the Mrs. Marwood of his 
“Way of the World” ; she was the Clarissa of Vanbrugh’s “ Con- 
federacy,” the Lady Brute of his “ Provoked Wife.” She was the 
Artemisia of Rowe’s “ Ambitious Stepmother,” the Aspasia of his 
“Tamerlane,” the Calista of his “ Fair Penitent,” the Rodogune 
of his “Royal Convert,” the Penelope of his “ Ulysses.” She was 
the Lady Wronglove of Cibber’s “ Lady’s Last Stake,” the Zamira 
of his “ Xerxes”; she was Queen Margaret in Lee’s “ Massacre 
of Paris,” Anne Bullen in Banks’s “ Virtue Betrayed,” Lady Jane 
Grey in his “Innocent Usurper”—which at the last moment was 
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forbidden representation, however, and Queen Eleanor in Bancroft’s 
“ Henry the Second.” She was very favourably received as Queen 
Elizabeth in Banks’s “ Unhappy Favourite,” playing the part in the 
coronation robes of James the Second’s consort, who had bestowed 
the finery upon the actress, greatly moved by admiration of her 
powers. Mrs. Barry is said to have afforded her audience “a strong 
idea” of Henry the Eighth’s daughter. And she was held to be very 
great indeed as Roxana in Lee’s “ Rival Queens, or the Death of 
Alexander the Great.” It was in this part that, carried away as she 
declared by the illusion and excitement of the scene, at the words 
“ Die, sorceress, die, and all my wrongs die with thee!” she nearly 
plunged her dagger into the bosom of Mrs. Boutell, her sister-actress, 
who played Statira, and was indeed the original representative of 
that character. Fortunately the lady was protected by the steel and 
whalebone of her stays, and the dagger’s progress was arrested. 
There was a scratch, and some screaming ensued, but no serious 
mischief was done. Indeed, the matter soon was very jocularly 
treated. It was said that the ladies had quarrelled privately about 
a veil pertaining to the wardrobe of the theatre, which each had 
resolved to wear in the tragedy; that the wardrobe-keeper had 
recognised the claims of Mrs. Boutell as superior, because of her 
longer connection with the stage, and that therefore the anger of 
Mrs. Barry being roused beyond measure, she had plied a sharp- 
pointed dagger with the full intent of woundirg her rival. But the 
story is hardly to be credited. It need hardly be said that accidents 
by reason of “playing with edged tools” have been of frequent 
occurrence upon the stage. 

Many of the plays in which Mrs. Barry appeared are now 
forgotten, and deservedly forgotten. They were swept from the 
stage long since. They have been tossed by the tide of time to the 
topmost shelves of the library ; if they find readers in these days, it 
is only readers of antiquarian and retrospective tastes. The fame of 
the actress pertains to a repertory that is for the most part obsolete. 
What does the modern theatre know of Dryden, Lee, and Shadwell, 
of Otway, Rowe, and Southerne, of Congreve, Vanbrugh, and the 
rest? What would the audience of to-day think of the writings of 
Etherege, Brome and Crowne, of Mrs. Aphra Behn, and Tom 
D’Urfey? The depravity of the drama of the Restoration has been 
often insisted upon : it was not wholly bad, but assuredly it was very 
bad. Betterton might well speak of certain plays as “enough to 
turn a man’s stomach.” Poetry had not expired ; indeed, it gave 
evidence here and there of fine and vigorous vitality ; but it flourished 
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under conditions of squalor, in circumstances of offence, like flowers 
upon a dungheap. The tragedies in which Mrs. Barry figured were 
often but fustian ; the comedies were usually foul and filthy beyond 
expression. It was a period of execrable bad taste, and the theatre 
reflected the age ; the comic dramatists of the Restoration were the 
creatures of their epoch. Libertinism was thoroughly the vogue ; 
immorality was “the only wear.” Still, it has to bé said, that the 
corruption and viciousness of the nation were the direct result of the 
Puritanism of the Commonwealth. The counter-revolution, the period 
of reaction, had arrived. Society had been laced too tightly, and now, 
suddenly, all the strings had snapped. Men were now dissolute upon 
principle, by way of protest‘and demonstration. As Macaulay writes : 
“ Profligacy was like the oak-leaf of the twenty-ninth of May, the 
badge of a cavalier and a high churchman. Decency was associated 
with conventicles and calves’ heads.” He adds: “In London the 
outbreak of debauchery was appalling ; and in London the places 
most deeply affected were the Palace, the quarters inhabited by the 
aristocracy, and the Inns of Court. It was on the support of these 
parts of the town that the playhouses depended. The character of 
the drama became conformed to the character of its patrons. The 
comic poet was the mouthpiece of the most deeply corrupted part 
of a corrupt society.” In the plays of the Restoration Macaulay 
discovered “ distilled and condensed the essential spirit of the 
fashionable world during the anti-puritan reaction.” The fashion of 
vice thus set could with difficulty be departed from. For long years 
the drama continued to be deplorably dissolute, well meriting the 
castigations administered by Jeremy Collier, in his “ Short View of 
the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage,” published in 
1698. “Religion grows uncreditable,” he wrote, “and passes for 
ill education. The stage seldom gives quarter to anything that’s 
serviceable or significant, but persecutes worth and goodness under 
every appearance. He that would be safe from their satire must 
take care to disguise himself in vice and hang out the colours of 
debauchery. How often is learning, industry, and frugality ridiculed 

In short, libertinism and profaneness, dressing, 
idleness, and gallantry are the only valuable qualities. As if people 
were not apt enough of themselves to be lazy, lewd, and extravagant, 
unless they were pricked forward and provoked by glory and 
reputation! Thus the marks of honour and infamy are misapplied, 
and the ideas of virtue and vice confounded. Thus monstrousness 
goes for proportion, and the blemishes of human nature make up 
the beauties of it,” &c. 
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While the dramatists took “these extraordinary liberties with their 
wits,” as Cibber says, it was not surprising that the ladies who visited 
the theatre were “decently afraid of venturing bare-faced to hear a 
new comedy” until they were assured they could do so without the 
risk of an insult to their modesty, or, if their curiosity happened to 
be too strong for their patience, took care at least to save appearances 
and to wear masks upon the occasion—masks being then, we are 
informed, “daily worn and admitted in the pit, the side boxes, and 
gallery.” It is clear, however, that the mask was as often assumed 
by shamelessness as by decorum, and was apt to be generally viewed 
as an advertisement of immodesty. Dryden writes in one of his 
prologues : 


But stay; methinks some vizard mask I see 
Cast out her lure from the mid gallery : 
About her all the flattering sparks are ranged, &c. 


And again : 


3ut as when vizard mask appears in pit, 

Straight every man who thinks himself a wit 

Perks up, and managing his comb with grace, 

With his white wig sets off his nut-brown face ; 

That done, bears up to the prize and views each limb, 
To know her by her rigging and her trim, &c. 


The gentlemen of the time wielded combs, just as now certain play- 
goers brandish toothpicks. The beaux had taken to shaving their 
crowns and wearing “white valancy wigs.” Dryden says of some 
new play, that it is “as bald as one of you young beaux without 
your periwigs.” The audience was apt to be rude and ill-behaved 
enough, from the lounging “‘ mutton-eating” king in his box, toying 
with his mistress or bantering with his courtiers, to his “ roaring boys, 
who came in drunk and filled the house with noise,” “ the little 
Hectors of the pit,” the “hot Burgundians ”—gentlemen flushed with 
drinking burgundy—who 


on the side 
Ply vizard mask and o’er the benches stride ; 


sort of prattlers in the pit 
Who either have or who pretend to wit : 
These noisy sirs so loud their parts rehearse, 
That oft the play is silenced by the farce. 


There was a “fop’s corner,” too, famed for its noise and civil war, 
where the white wigs and vizard masks were wont to jar and wrangle. 
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There was the tumult of the gallery, filled with the servants who had 
been keeping places for their masters in other parts of the house : 


As for your lacqueys and your train beside, 

By whate’er name or title dignified, 

They roar so loud, you’d think behind the stairs 
Tom Dove and all the brotherhood of bears ; 
They’ve grown a nuisance beyond all disasters, 
We’ve none so great but their unpaying masters, &c. 


” 


“‘Tom Dove” was a famous “ bear-ward,” or proprietor of bears, in 
those days. The theatre could be fairly likened to a bear-garden. 
It was before such a public that Mrs. Barry and her play-fellows 
were called upon to perform. Those who are disposed to marvel 
that actresses could ever have been found to deliver the lines set 
down for them by the comic poets of the Restoration must bear in 
mind the character and habits of the audience of the period. The 
players, indeed, not less than the playwrights, were what their patrons 
compelled them to be. Decency of speech, purity of life and thought, 
prevailed no more in society than upon the stage. On all sides the 
theatrical profession was contemptuously regarded. The woman 
who acted became at once the legitimate prey of the nearest profligate. 
Her presence upon the scene was held to be almost a public renun- 
ciation of all pretension to virtue. The actresses were jades. But 
what were the maids of honour? The authorities who instruct us 
as to the frailties of such persons as Nell Gwyn and Moll Davis 
have like fables to narrate concerning their contemporaries, the ladies 
of quality and of the court. Mrs. Barry was distinguished by no 
austerity of virtue. Her life was much as were the lives of the other 
actresses. Her failings were not spared by the small satirists and 
lampooners about her. The scurrilous Tom Brown, never so happy 
as when throwing mud at a woman, accused her of the most mercenary 
dealings with her many admirers. Another coffee-house critic charged 
her with being not merely old but intemperate also, spoke cruelly of 
the decay of her charms, of “ Time having turned up some of her 
furrows,” and, referring to her as “ the renowned Cleopatra,” described 
her “as the finest woman in the world upon the stage and the ugliest 
woman off it.” It has been said that there were two large classes of 
men who railed against her, and wrote epigrams, or caused others to 
write epigrams, to her prejudice—the adorers on whom she had 
ceased to smile, and those on whom she had never smiled at all and 
never intended to smile. Without doubt the lady was very open to 
censure ; the method of her life made no pretensions to morality ; it 
must be admitted, however, that for the most part her censors were 
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no better than herself. There were born to her two daughters, who 
predeceased her. Of the one Lord Rochester was the reputed 
father, leaving her by his will an annuity of 440; of the other, Sir 
George Etherege. It was understcod that Mrs. Barry retired from 
the stage with a sufficient provision for her remaining years of life. 
Her salary was very small—the salaries awarded to the players of her 
time were very small indeed—but she had prospered by her benefits 
and by the gifts of her innumerable admirers. According to Cibber, 
Mrs. Barry was “ the first person whose merit was distinguished by the 
indulgence of an annual benefit, which was granted to her alone,” he 
proceeds, “if I mistake not, first in King James the Second’s time, 
and which became not common to others until the division of the 
company after the death of King William’s Queen Mary.” At the 
sale of Betterton’s effects, by way perhaps of securing something he 
had prized and as an interesting relic of him, she became the pur- 
chaser of what is now known as the “Chandos portrait” of Shakespeare. 
The picture is said to have belonged originally to John Taylor, the 
actor, by whom, or by the famous Richard Burbadge, it was painted. 
Taylor bequeathed the work to Davenant, at whose death it was 
bought by Betterton. From Mrs. Barry—it is sad to think that she 
should have sold it—the portrait passed for the sum of forty guineas 
to a Mr. Keck, whose daughter carried it with her, as part of her dowry, 
upon her marriage with Mr. Nicholls of Minchenden House, 
Southgate. A daughter born to Mr. and Mrs. Nicholls, and_ their 
only child, gave herself, her hand, and her fortune, including the 
portrait of Shakespeare, to James, Marquis of Carnarvon, afterwards 
Duke of Chandos ; and a daughter born of that marriage, Lady Anne 
Brydges, bore it to Stowe upon her union with the Marquis of 
Buckingham, afterwards known as the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos. 

According to Cibber, Mrs. Barry died of a fever towards the close 
of Queen Anne’s reign. ‘The year I have forgotten,” he writes, and 
he adds, familiarly addressing his readers, “but perhaps you will 
recollect it by an expression that fell from her in blank verse in her 
last hours when she was delirious : ‘Ha! ha! and so they make us 
lords by dozens!’” ‘This does not fix the year very exactly, however. 
It was in December, 1711, that Queen Anne, by her unusual exercise 
of her prerogative, created twelve new peers in order that her Tory 
ministers might carry their measures through the Upper House. In 
her last illness the mind of the dying actress might have unaccount- 
ably wandered to this public event, and she may have expressed 
herself concerning it with a professional air in a line of blank verse. 
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She survived Queen Anne’s creation of the twelve peers some two 
years, however. Tom Davies states, upon the authority of an actress 
who was in London when Mrs. Barry died, that her death was really 
owing “to the bite of a favourite lapdog who unknown to her had 
been seized with madness.” She was buried in Acton churchyard, 
her epitaph describing her as “ of the parish of St. Mary le Savoy,” and 
recording her demise on the “ 7th November, 1713, in the 56th year 
of her age.” No one actress seemed capable of filling the post she 
had left vacant in retiring from the stage. The characters she had 
personated were divided in almost equal proportions among Mrs, 
Porter, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Knight, and Mrs. Bradshaw. 


DUTTON COOK, 





THE WELSH IN THE WEST 
COUNTRY. 


O question in British ethnography can compare in importance 
with the question how far the Keltic aborigines were extermi- 
nated by the English conquerors in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
and how far they were absorbed and amalgamated in a servile or 
semi-servile condition. But the problem in its entirety is too vast 
for solution within a reasonable compass ; and it may perhaps best 
be attacked piecemeal, by taking a single early English kingdom 
as an example, and judging of the rest by the analogies which it 
affords. For this purpose Wessex forms by far the most convenient 
principality ; both because we have here the greatest amount of 
documentary evidence, and because the subsidiary facts are more cer- 
tain than in any other part of England. If it can be shown with any 
degree of probability that the population of the West Saxon shires, 
from Hants and Berks to the Land’s End, is still largely Keltic in 
blood, it will follow that the total amount of the Keltic infusion in 
Britain must be very much larger than most of our historians will 
willingly admit. 

To begin with, it may be well to premise that I shall not attempt 
to dispute the great facts as to the thoroughly Teutonic constitution 
of south-eastern Britain during the early middle ages, which Mr. 
Freeman, Canon Stubbs, and other writers of the “English” 
school of historians have so abundantly proved for us. I have no 
desire to emulate those Keltic enthusiasts who wish to make us 
believe that the English language is half Welsh or half Gaelic ; and 
Iam perfectly ready to admit that the tongue, the laws, the institu- 
tions, and the religion of Teutonic Britain at the close of the sixth 
century were purely and entirely English, with scarcely any per- 
ceptible Keltic admixture. The only point which I am concerned 
to prove is the strictly ethnographical one, that a large number of the 
British aborigines survived the English conquest, and passed into 
the condition of English slaves, or even of English rent-paying churls, 
That they became as thoroughly English in speech and feeling as 
their masters cannot possibly be denied ; but that they and their 
descendants were and are of true Keltic blood seems to me equally 
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certain. Granted that in our language and our institutions we 
modern Englishmen are purely Teutonic, it is still a question of 
great ethnical interest how far we are the mixed offspring of an 
earlier aboriginal race. For the solution of this problem, the 
relations between Wessex and the West Welsh offer us perhaps the 
very best existing materials. 

When the Romans withdrew from Britain in the early part of the 
fifth century, they left the country in the hands of its provincial 
inhabitants, whom they called by the common and purely territorial 
name of Britons. These Britons, however, were no more homo- 
geneous in race and blood than the various tribes of India at the 
present day, whom we English somewhat similarly lump together 
under the general and rather contemptuous title of natives. Two 
main stocks of Britons certainly lived in the southern part of the 
island at the date of the Roman invasion. One of these was the 
Aryan race of the Kelts, almost beyond question a light-haired, 
light-eyed, and light-skinned people, with the characteristic round 
skulls which usually prevail in the Aryan family. The other was 
the Euskarian race of the Silures, almost beyond question a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, and dark-skinned people, with the characteristic 
long skulls which usually prevail in the Euskarian family. ‘That 
the Silures lived as an unmixed nationality in South Wales, under 
their own native princes, we know with certainty. But whether the 
Aryan Kelts lived in any part of the island, as a pure and homoge- 
neous people, is far less certain. On the whole, it seems more 
probable that a body of conquering Keltic warriors had crossed over 
to Britain long before the dawn of history, at the beginning of the 
bronze age ; and that, being armed with bronze weapons, they over- 
came the stone-weaponed Euskarians everywhere except in the 
Silurian country ; but that they were numerically very weak, and 
that they lived on thenceforward as a military Keltic aristocracy in the 
midst of a servile population of Euskarian or half-Euskarian abori- 
gines. The long-headed Kelt-Euskarian f/eés, ruled over by the 
round-headed Aryan Keltic chiefs and soldiers, form in all probability 
the mass of the historical Britons, at and after the date of the 
Roman invasion. Speaking the Keltic language, and no doubt con- 
sidering themselves as much Kelts as their masters, they were yet, 
as far as blood went, almost pure dolichocephalic Euskarians. And 
all our ethnologists are now agreed that large numbers of persons 
descended from these early aboriginal inhabitants of Britain still 
survive in every part of modern England. First Kelticised and then 
Teutonised, they have long since mixed with the remainder of the 
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population ; but they still retain in many places all the anatomical 
traits which make them recognisable at once to the eye of the eth- 
nologist. If it were true that the English utterly exterminated the 
people whom they found upon the soil, then in the east of England 
at least our people ought to be a pure flaxen-haired, blue-eyed race 
like the Swedes and Norwegians ; whereas in fact they exhibit every 
possible gradation between this somewhat unusual purely Teutonic 
type and the dark-hair, brown skin, and dolichocephalic skull of 
the thorough-going Euskarian class. And while the Euskarian 
element is undoubtedly strongest in Wales, Cornwall, the Scotch 
Highlands, and Ireland, it cannot be denied that it also forms a very 
large item in the population of the eastern coast, and all those parts 
of England which are usually considered to be most distinctively 
Teutonic. 

These ethnographical facts I have given but very briefly, by way 
of preface, because they may be easily found at greater length in the 
works of Professor Huxley, Professor Boyd Dawkins, the late Dr. 
Rollestone, Dr. Beddoe, and others of equal authority. They form 
the positive and certain element in this question, the “fixed points” 
to which the documentary evidence must necessarily be accommodated, 
For while the history may be false or may be misinterpreted, the 
anatomical facts cannot lie, and they are patent to anybody who will 
take the trouble to examine them. It is a fact that the English 
conquerors were a mesocephalic, fair-haired, light-eyed race ; and it 
is also a fact that, as Dr. Rollestone puts it, both a dolichocephalic 
and a brachycephalic race lived in England before, during, and after 
the English conquest. To these certain facts our interpretation 
of the historical evidence must be accommodated. Let us see how 
far, in the restricted field of Wessex, the recorded annals are in 
concert with the indubitable anatomical truths, and how far they seem 
to contradict them. 

The first English settlement in Wessex probably took place, as 
the legendary story informs us, about the close of the fifth century. 
The earliest entries in the “ English Chronicle ” (of which I shall have 
more to say hereafter) tell us that the Jutes landed in Kent in 449 ; 
that the South Saxons landed in Sussex in 477 ; and that the West 
Saxons landed in Hampshire in 495. Doubtless the “ Chronicle” is 
right in supposing that Kent and Sussex were settled before Wessex ; 
and doubtless, aso, it is wrong in supposing that East Anglia and 
Northumbria were not settled till a later date. The English pirates, 
coming from Sleswick with a fair north-east wind aft of them, would 
naturally land first along the east coast of Britain, and would only 
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round the South Foreland into the Channel after the more exposed 
and level shores of the eastern slope had been fully occupied by 
their countrymen. Indeed, the “Chronicle” really says nothing 
which is inconsistent with this view ; it is only its interpreters who 
have read into it the received belief that Northymbria was not 
colonised till 547, in which year “Ida came to the kingdom.” At 
any rate, whatever value we set upon the earlier entries in the 
** Chronicle,” it is likely enough that the first regular settlement was 
made in Southampton Water about the end of the fifth century. 

On the other hand, Wessex was not converted to Christianity till 
634. Thus, for nearly a century and a half after their arrival in 
Britain, the West Saxons were heathens. Of this heathen period, 
and far more of the actual settlement, we have practically no trust- 
worthy records. Beeda, our earliest contemporary English historian, 
could not have begun to write, at the earliest, till the year 700 ; and 
for the rest we are referred to the meagre entries in the “ English 
Chronicle,” compiled at the court of Alfred, but based, no doubt, 
upon earlier materials of more or less traditional character. 

Our one certain authority, Bzeda, tells us absolutely nothing about 
the settlement of Wessex. We only learn from him that there were 
two English principalities in heathen times around the shores of 
Southampton Water; one that of the Gewissas or West Saxons 
proper, the other that of the Meonwaras, who he tells us were Jutes. 

The “English Chronicle,” on the other hand, gives us from the 
first a comparatively consistent though very dubiously historical story. 
According to this collection of old West Saxon annals, in 495, “there 
came twain ealdormen to Britain, Cerdic and Cynric his son, with five 
ships, at that stead which is hight Cerdices ora ; and on that ilk day 
they fought against the Welsh.” In sor, “came Port to Britain, and 
his twain sons, Bieda and Mzgla, with two ships, at that stow that is 
hight Portsmouth ; and forthwith landed, and there slew a young 
British man, a right noble one.” In 508, “ Cerdic and Cynric slew 
a British king, whose name was Natanleod, and five thousand folk 
with him ; after that the land was cleped Natanleag (Netley) as far 
as Cerdices ford (Charford).” But in 514 we get another and 
very confusing entry, “ In this year came the West Saxons to Britain, 
with three ships, at the stow which is couth Cerdices ora; and Stuf 
and Wihtgar fought against the Welsh, and put them to flight.” As to 
the inconsistency of these entries I shall have something more to say 
hereafter ; for the present it is best to continue the history in the 
form under which the “Chronicle” gives it. In 519, “ Cerdic and 
Cynric took upon them the kingship of the West Saxons ; and in that 
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ilk year they fought against the Welsh, where man now clepeth 
Cerdices ford ; and sithence the kingly stock of the West Saxons has 
reigned from that day.” In 527, again, “ Cerdic and Cynric fought 
against the Welsh, at the stow which is cleped Cerdice’s leah.” In 
530, “ Cerdic and Cynric took Wight Island, and slew a few men at 
Wihtgarasburh (Carisbrooke).” In 534, “ Cerdic, the first king of the 
West Saxons, died, and Cynric his son came to the kingship, and ruled 
on for twenty-six winters ; and they gave all Wight Island to their 
twain nephews, Stuf and Wihtgar.” In 544, “‘ Wihtgar died, and they 
buried him at Wihtgarasburh (Carisbrooke).” With this entry what 
may be called the narrative of the first conquest ends. 

Now, the historians of the “ English” school (whose thorough and 
patient historical work needs no petty meed of acknowledgment from 
me) have taken this narrative as on the whole a trustworthy one ; 
and the late Dr. Guest, at least, has worked it up minutely into a 
circumstantial account, with dates and particulars in full, after a very 
bold and original manner. Nevertheless, it is impossible to avoid 
noticing several extremely suspicious circumstances about the story. 
In the first place, all the names and events are curiously linked on to 
local names in the true mythical fashion ; and this is a feature which 
is common in all myths, while it never occurs in the later and un- 
doubtedly historic portion of the “Chronicle.” Whenever an annalist 
appeals to the evidence of names to bolster up his authority, one may 
be pretty sure that the names are the whole evidence upon which he 
goes. But, furthermore, in these cases, as Mr. Freeman himself 
allows, two of the names are in their very nature exceedingly sus- 
picious. Port, we are told, lands at Portsmouth ; but the name of 
Portsmouth is really derived from the Roman Portus Magnus, or 
Portchester, in whose neighbourhood it stood. Then, again, Wihtgar 
is buried at Wihtgarasburh ; but Wihtgarasburh is really the town or 
bury of the Wihtgaras, or men of Wight, just as Cantwaraburh, or 
Canterbury, is the town of the men of Kent. Natanleod is appar- 
ently inferred from the name of Natanleag, or Netley, which was then 
probably applied to the whole district about Southampton Water. 
As to Cerdic, I venture even to believe that this great founder of the 
West Saxon and English royal lines, this supposed ancestor of Queen 
Victoria herself, is no better than a philological error. The reasons 
for this belief I must set forth at a little greater length. 

It is granted on all hands that the earliest West Saxon kingdom 
embraced only Hampshire, with perhaps the adjoining parts of Wilts 
and Berks. Now, Dr. Guest has pointed out that there exists around 
the presumable boundaries of this West Saxon settlement a very 
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remarkable earthwork, of comparatively late construction, known as 
the Grimsdyke. He has shown that this dyke intersects the Belgian 
British earthworks, and must therefore be of subsequent erection ; 
and that it has its fosse turned towards the West Saxon territory, 
which proves that it must have been erected by the still unconquered 
Britons of Old Sarum, Amesbury, and the principality of Ambrosius 
generally, as a bulwark against the further advance of the English 
invaders. He has also noted a number of local names along the line 
of the dyke, or the presumed boundary, which seem to show that at 
that point the two nationalities met: such are Sherfield English, 
Inglewood, Ingleford, Inglesham, two Englefields, and Englemoor on 
the one side, with Britford, Wallingford (¢.e. Welshman’s ford), 
Wealabrigg (¢.c. Welshman’s bridge), Weala Geat (¢¢. Welshman’s 
road), and Weales Huth, on the other. In short, Dr. Guest has made 
it pretty certain that about the year 520 the English principality of 
the West Saxons extended from the Chichester tidal flats to Poole 
Harbour, and from the Channel to the valley of the Thames about 
Eynsham, Oxford, and Wallingford. On its outer edge, this intrusive 
wedge of heathen Saxondom was girt round by a barrier wall of earth, 
erected by the Christianised and Romanised Britons, to prevent the 
further inland advance of their barbarian enemies. 

Now, the Welsh would doubtless call this defensive earthwork 
something like the Caer ; and as the English would call any earthwork 
a dic, dyke or ditch, nothing could be more natural than that they 
should speak of this particular Welsh barrier as the Caerdic, or Cerdic, 
that is to say the Caer dyke, the initial letter being always hard in early 
English. It so happens that all the places compounded with the 
name of Cerdic, so far as they are recognisable at all, lie near the line 
of Grimsdyke, and on the supposed boundary of the old West Saxon 
kingdom. The position of Cerdices ora is uncertain; but Cerdices 
ford, or Charford, stands on the Avon, below Salisbury, where the 
Grimsdyke must have crossed the river; and Cerdices leah, now 
Bernwood Forest, lies beyond the Thames towards Aylesbury and 
Lenbury, which we know long stood out as independent British 
fortresses. It seems to me probable, therefore, that the facts from 
which the original chronicler made up his annals were something like 
these. He had heard that the earliest West Saxon settlement in Britain 
was that of the Cerdices rice, the kingdom of the Caerdic, that is to say, 
the territory within Grimsdyke. He supposed this Cerdic to be an 
English ealdorman, just as he had done with Port and with Wihtgar, 
and he made him at once into the first king of the West Saxons. He 
had also heard two or three slightly different accounts of the arrival 
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of the West Saxons in Britain, and these accounts he put in as 
separate landings, making an artificial chronology to reconcile their 
discrepancies. According to one account, the invaders were said to 
have come in five ships; according to another, in three ; either 
number being, of course, ridiculously inadequate. The salient point 
in the traditional story being that the West Saxons had first occupied 
the country within the Grimsdyke, this fact is expressed in one story 
by saying that they conquered as far as Cerdice’s ford, in another by 
saying that they advanced to Cerdice’s leag. All these variants seem 
like vague memories of the restricted Saxon landing ; that of the Jutes 
in the Isle of Wight and around Southampton Water is expressed in 
the tales of Port and of Stuf and Wihtgar. Such inferences as to 
names and dates are universal with all our early chroniclers. Jt is a 
curious fact that another legend represents Cerdic as having landed 
in Norfolk, and the Norfolk Carr-dyke still bears witness to the origin 
of the tale. 

The kernel of truth contained in the traditional account, then, 
would seem to be as follows : Some time about the close of the fifth 
century a body of Jutes landed in the Isle of Wight, and the exposed 
eoasts about Southampton Water. Places of this insular or peninsular 
character were always the favourite bases for the operations of the 
northern pirates. These Jutes settled in the country known as 
Natanleag, or Netley, stretching from Charford to the sea, and from 
Poole Harbour to the Chichester marsh region—which thus formed 
a convenient mark or boundary for the little colony. The new 
settlers were known as the Meonware. A little later another body of 
English, this time belonging to the Saxon tribe, landed in the same 
district, and pushed their way up the valley of the Itchen to Venta 
Belgarum, the capital of the Belgze, which they knew by the slightly 
altered name of Wintanceaster, or Winchester. These second ad- 
venturers conquered, perhaps slowly, the inner country as far as the 
Thames valley ; but they were for a while hemmed in by the Grims- 
dyke, which defended the important British fortresses of Badbury, 
Sorbiodunum (Old Sarum), Amesbury, Sidbury, Barbury, Lenbury, 
Aylesbury, Grimsbury, and Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester), The Saxon 
colonists were at first known as Gewissas, but afterwards as West Saxons. 

Even in this earliest nucleus of the West Saxon kingdom, however, 
we have no sufficient reason to believe that the Welsh (or Kelt- 
Euskarian aborigines) were absolutely exterminated. That idea has 
been wholly read into the “Chronicle” by its modern interpreters. 
The annalist says that in Wight only a few men were slain ;' and that five 

1 A various reading has ‘‘many ” instead of ‘‘ few,” 
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thousand were killed in the battle with Natanleod (whose name prob- 
ably means, merely, the Prince of Netley). The fact is that to this 
day, even among the native peasantry of Hants, the dark-haired type 
is by no means uncommon, and the English from the very first, no 
doubt, kept many of the Welsh captives as slaves. Indeed, Weala, or 
Welshman, is in early English an equivalent word for serf. Even Mr. 
Freeman himself admits as much. ‘The women,” he says, “ would 
doubtless be largely spared ;” and it may be added, still more would 
the children, who always make the best slaves. “ As far as the male 
sex is concerned,” he adds, “ we may feel sure that death, emigration, 
or personal slavery were the only alternatives which the vanquished 
found at the hands of our fathers.” But from the point of view of 
ethnology, the difference between death and slavery is simply enor- 
mous. Gildas and Bzeda, our two earliest authorities for the conquest, 
both agree that some of the Britons were enslaved by the English ; 
and Gildas wrote while the West Saxons were still limited to the 
kingdom within the Grimsdyke, before they had conquered Barbury, 
Old Sarum, or Amesbury. It seems probable, therefore, that even 
in the early principalities of the Gewissas and the Meonwaras a large 
number of Keltic or Kelt-Euskarian slaves lived on under the 
dominion of English masters. No doubt the Keltic aristocracy was 
all destroyed or put to flight ; but the mere serfs attached to the soil 
must largely have been spared to form in part the ancestors of our 
existing English peasantry. They adopted the language and habits 
of the Teutonic conquerors as easily as they had adopted those of 
the Cymric Kelts and the Romanised Kelts ; but they remained at 
bottom Euskarians of more or less pure or mixed origin. As to their 
religion, it does not seem likely that Christianity had ever deeply 
affected them ; and while they passively accepted the faith of Woden 
and Thunor, they continued to believe above all things in their old 
Euskarian superstitions. Traces of these superstitions—for example, 
fairy lore—still survive abundantly among the peasantry of Hants 
and Wilts, and far more freely among the still more aboriginal 
inhabitants of Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. 

The local nomenclature of Hants and the surrounding district 
still bears out these inferences. Wight is even now called by a slightly 
modified form of its Roman name of Vectis. Portus Magnus survives 
in Portchester and Portsmouth. Venta or Gwent keeps up its 
memory in Winchester. The chief stream in the county is known 
even now as the Avon, that is to say, the river ; and the Itchen, the 
Test, the Stour, the Wiley, the Isis, and the Thames, every one of 
them bear pure Keltic names to the present day. It is true the 
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scattered villages are mostly called by English titles, often derived 
from clan-patronymics ; but this is quite what one might expect under 
the circumstances, seeing that under the Romans the population was 
crowded into a few cities, and the country was mostly given up to 
latifundia, tilled by slave labour. The English families who settled 
down in the preedial lowlands, or felled the forest for their homesteads, 
naturally called the new villages which they founded after their own 
names. But the old towns, the old divisions of the country, and the 
natural features generally, continued to be known by the names which 
the English conquerors learnt from their Keltic and Kelt-Euskarian 
slaves. Nothing, indeed, can be more fallacious than inferences 
loosely made from isolated facts. It does not follow, because 
Uriconium and a dozen other Roman fortresses were rased to the 
ground, that every living soul within their walls was put to death. It 
does not follow, because A®lle and Cissa are said, on the dubious au- 
thority of the “ Chronicle,” to have slain every Welshman in Anderida, 
that they also slew every Welshman in all Sussex. It does not follow, 
because A&thelfrith put to death the monks of Bangor Iscoed who 
“ prayed against him,” that the Northumbrians universally slaughtered 
non-combatant Britons. Doubtless the first heathen onslaught was 
very savage and murderous ; doubtless many Welshmen were cruelly 
massacred in cold blood ; but for all that, many women and children, 
and even some men, of British descent must have lived on as slaves 
even in the earliest colonies. The very mention of cases like 
Anderida and Chester shows that they were exceptions to the general 
rule. There is no proof that most of the towns were ever destroyed 
at all ; and the presumption seems to be rather that London, York, 
Canterbury, Winchester, and all the larger cities, had an unbroken 
existence from Roman and British into English times. Canon Stubbs 
himself admits that some of the towns were spared, and adds that 
when this was so a portion at least of the town population would 
probably be spared too. That such was the case at Winchester, and 
perhaps at Portchester and at Carisbrooke as well, seems at any rate 
possible, if not actually probable. 

The number of villages bearing the characteristic Teutonic clan- 
names may be taken as one of the best tests of the density of 
English colonisation in various parts of Britain. Tried by this test, 
even Hampshire itself, though far more Teutonic than later West 
Saxon conquests like Devon or Worcester, does not show such thick 
settlements as the east coast or as Kent and Sussex. We get memories 
of the Affingas at Avington ; of the Bosingas at Bossington ; of the 
Bradingas at Brading (Isle of Wight) ; of the Bullingas at Bullington ; 
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of the Ellingas at Ellingham ; and so forth. But altogether, there 
are in the whole shire but 33 of these early English clan-settlements, 
as against 76 in Lincolnshire, 127 in Yorkshire, and 153 in East 
Anglia. Taking areas as equal, we get proportionately as 27 in 
Hants, as 51 in Kent, as 62 in Sussex, and as 61 in Norfolk. Thus 
it would seem that the original Teutonic colonisation of Hampshire 
itself, the very nucleus of Wessex, was far less dense than that of the 
more easterly kingdoms. But it was far denser, on the other hand, 
than that of the later West Saxon settlements or conquests to the 
north and west. Dorset gives us absolutely 21, or, comparatively to 
absolute area, 28 such clan-villages ; Worcestershire has only 13, and 
Cornwall only 2. Just in the same way, though Northumberland and 
Yorkshire have respectively 48 and 127, their westward extensions, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lancashire, have respectively 6, 2, and 
26. Purely Keltic Monmouth has, of course, none at all. It may be 
added that at each such Adm or ¢un an English family seems to have 
settled on its own lands, tilled no doubt in part by Keltic or semi- 
Keltic serfs ; while the towns were probably left by the agricultural 
English entirely to their urban Romanised Welsh inhabitants. 

It is worthy of notice, too, that from the first the relations of 
the English with the unconquered Welsh appear to have been those 
of two regular and to some extent diplomatically related states. 
There was an acknowledged boundary, with duly demarcated limits. 
There were English fords and Welsh fords; there were English 
roads and Welsh roads; doubtless, too, there were interpreters and 
rude ambassadors and something like international relations. Dr. 
Guest goes so far as to speak of treaties and agreements. Even 
during the heathen period, we know from Beda that there were 
marriages between Northumbrian kings and native Pictish princesses, 
between Kentish kings and Christian Frankish princesses. Nennius 
(valeat quantum) tells us of Welsh ladies married to English princes. 
Penda of Wessex allied himself with Cadwallon of Gwynedd. 
Exiled English A2thelings took refuge at the petty courts of Welsh or 
Pictish chieftains. Probably, at every period, the Welsh and English 
princes recognised one another’s royalty to some extent, and in times 
of peace held negotiations with each other on equal terms. 

After the first conquest of the narrower Wessex, there seems to 
have been a lull of half a century in the English advance. Gildas, 
who was a Welsh monk and who lived during this lull, tells us that 
it was caused by a great defeat of the English in their attempt to 
besiege a certain Mount Badon, which Dr. Guest has pretty con- 
clusively identified with Badbury close to the Dorsetshire boundary. 
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The date of this defeat is generally put inthe year 520 ; at that time 
we may conclude, therefore, that the West Saxons had not yet 
advanced at all into Dorsetshire, and were still entirely confined to 
the petty kingdom within the Grimsdyke. 

In 552, however, we get an entry in the “ Chronicle” which seems 
far more likely to be historical than the earlier statements, and which 
marks the beginning of the second advance. In that year, we are 
told, “‘ Cynric fought against the Britons in that stowe that is cleped 
Searo-byrig (Old Sarum), and put to flight the Bret-Welsh.” This is 
the first move outside the pale of the Grimsdyke, and it laid the upper 
reaches of the Avon open to the English invaders. I see no special 
reason to doubt that Cynric may have been an historical personage. 
Four years later we read, “Cynric and Ceawlin fought against the 
Britons at Beranbyrig (Barbury”); and in 571, again, “ Cuthwulf 
fought against the Welsh at Bedcanforda (Bedford), and took four 
towns, Tenbury, Aylesbury, Bensington, and Eynsham.” These 
victories to the north have so little reference to the relations between 
Wessex and the West Welsh that I leave them out of consideration, 
and pass on to events which more nearly concern our present subject. 

The year 577 marks the great turning-point in the history of 
the West Saxon conquest. In that year, ‘‘Cuthwine and Ceawlin 
fought against the Welsh, and they offslew three kings, Conmail, and 
Condidan, and Farinmail, at that stowe which is couth Deorham, and 
took three chesters, Gloucester, and Cirencester, and Bath.” This 
great victory broke up the Welsh nationality in South Britain into two 
halves, one of which retreated gradually into Wales, the other into 
Cornwall. The first body was known to our early English ancestors 
as the North Wealas or North Welsh, the second as the West Wealas 
or West Welsh. It is with the relations of this latter people, the 
inhabitants of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, with the West Saxons, 
that we have heretodeal. By the victory at Deorham (conjecturally, 
and no doubt correctly, identified with Dyrham, near Bath) the West 
Saxons were enabled to reach the valley of the Severn, and to shut 
in the West Welsh between the Bristol and the English Channel. 
Constantine, king of the Damnonians, is mentioned by Gildas in his 
Epistle, and his retirement to a monastery in the year 589 is one of 
the few meagre entries in the Annales Cambrie for this period ; he 
must therefore have been king of the West Welsh at the date of 
Deorham. That Constantine’s kingdom still stretched close up to 
Bath itself, and along the valleys of the Frome and Avon farther 
eastward as far as Bradford and Malmesbury, is fairly certain on 
grounds which Dr. Guest has fully set forth, 
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Even before the battle of Deorham brought Cuthwine face to 
face with the Bristol Channel at Avonmouth, Wilts and Dorset must 
already have been Anglicised. When and how the conquest took 
place we have no further information, though Wilts was probably 
overcome after the fall of Sarum, and Dorset shortly after ; but in both 
these cases we see already a great difference from the original West 
Saxon colony in Hampshire and Berks. The people of the two 
shires are called the Wilsetas and the Dorsetas, that is to say, the 
settlers by the Wily and among the Durotriges. The termination seems 
significant. Here, probably, the English colonists were less numerous 
than in Hants, and the number of aborigines who survived was 
apparently greater. In Wilts, the dark long-headed type is fairly 
frequent ; in Dorset, it enormously preponderates. The test cf the 
clan-settlements gives something the same result. In Wilts there 
are altogether but 25 village names of the Teutonic clan-type ; in 
Dorset, there are but 21, and these mostly in the eastern half of the 
county, near the Hampshire border. Compared with the 33 in 
Hants, the 127 in Yorkshire, and the 153 in East Anglia, these 
figures tell their own story. Salisbury, Dorchester, and Amesbury 
keep their Roman or British names ; and a few Keltic words still 
mingle in the dialect of the two shires, though not so abundantly as 
in Devon or Somerset. Nevertheless, this question of language is 
one to which but little importance can ever be attached, for we know 
that Keltic words are by no means common even in Cornwall or in 
the English of Inverness, both of which have been so recently 
Anglicised. The fact seems to be that the English language every- 
where drives out the Keltic tongues, receiving but few words from 
their vocabulary, and those of comparatively but slight importance. 
It is noteworthy, however, that such Keltic words as do survive in 
modern English have reference mostly to the work of women and 
slaves, and to such superior agricultural methods as the rude English 
conquerors would naturally learn from their Romanised and semi- 
civilised slaves. Such as it is, the linguistic evidence in Wilts and 
Dorset, as elsewhere, goes to prove the survival of the aborigines in 
considerable numbers, though, of course, in a servile condition. 

For nearly a century after the conquest of Bath had cut off the 
Damnonian Welsh from their northern brethren, the West Saxons seem 
to have made no further advances westward. They were occupied 
in fighting the still independent Britons of the Midlands on their 
northern frontier. In 584, we read in the “Chronicle” that Ceawlin 
and Cutha fought the Welsh at an unknown place named Fethanleag ; 
in 592, Ceawlin was unsuccessful in a battle against them at 
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Wanborough, near Swindon ; and in 614, Cynegils and Cwichelm 
defeated a British army at Bampton on the Upper Thames, with a 
loss of two thousand men. In 628, the West Saxons met the 
Mercians at Cirencester, and had no longer any British enemies to 
the north of them. All this time, however, we hear nothing of wars 
with the West Welsh. For the greater part of a century the 
boundaries of the Damnonian kingdom remained fixed and settled ; 
and English and Briton must have met on friendly terms along the 
whole border from Lyme Regis in Dorset to Malmesbury, and from 
Malmesbury round again to the mouth of the Somersetshire Axe. 

Before the next advance of the West Saxons, an event had taken 
place which considerably modified the subsequent course of English 
conquest over the Welsh. In 639, Bishop Birinus, the Gaulish 
missionary, baptised king Cuthred of the West Saxons at his royal 
ham of Dorchester on Thames, and all his people shortly afterwards 
became Christians. Thenceforth, the Welsh wars undoubtedly grew 
milder. Even before the conversion, the West Saxons had almost 
certainly spared large numbers of the conquered Welsh ; but after 
this period, the conquests became those of mere political supremacy. 
Mr. Freeman, indeed, says of Ceawlin’s victory at Deorham, which 
secured the northern part of Somersetshire, “This was the last 
heathen conquest, the last exterminating conquest, waged by the 
West Saxons against the Britons.” But it can hardly be allowed 
that these earlier wars were those of extermination ; for the districts 
in the Upper Severn Valley, at that time overrun by Ceawlin, though 
afterwards -conquered by the Mercians, still remain largely Welsh 
in ethnographic elements at least. Southern Somerset and Devon 
are not one whit more Keltic in blood than Gloucestershire and 
Worcestershire on this side Severn. Indeed, we learn from Florence’s 
appendix and from William of Malmesbury that the Welsh joined 
the Saxons of the Severn Valley in a revolt against Ceawlin, just 
as Cadwallon afterwards joined Penda of Mercia against the 
Northumbrians. These occasional hints suffice to show that even 
in heathen times the gulf between Welshman and Englishman was 
not so wide as it is often represented to have been. Still, the 
conversion doubtless made a great difference in the character of the 
warfare, a difference which has left its mark on the whole history of 
the later conquests. The Christian Englishman now left the Christian 
Welshman in possession of his lands and goods, and was content with 
merely exacting a tribute, and imposing marks of inferiority upon the 
conquered race. 

Meanwhile, the Damnonian kings, ruling from Malmesbury to 
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the Land’s End, must have been really the full equals in military 
power of their West Saxon neighbours. With their temporal capital, 
no doubt, at Exeter (or at some unknown Dingerrin), they had their 
Westminster Abbey at Glastonbury, or as they then called it Yniswitrin, 
where a monastery existed before the year 601. As long as the West 
Saxons had to contend with Welsh on either side, the Damnonian 
princes were probably more than a match for them; but as soon as 
the Mercians had slowly incorporated all the Welsh territory (and 
not a few of the Welshmen) east of Severn, the West Saxons were 
free to turn in full force against the isolated British kingdom in the 
peninsula. In 652, we first hear of fresh advances to the west: 
“In this year, Kenwealh the king fought at Bradford by Avon ;” and 
six years later, “he fought against the Welsh at the Pens, and put 
them to flight as far as the Parret.” By this war, all central 
Somerset passed into the hands of the English ; with it, Glastonbury 
Abbey became a part of the West Saxon territory. There is no 
reason, however, to suppose that the continuity of the monastic life 
was atall broken in upon. William of Malmesbury mentions old 
charters of the Damnonian kings to abbots “whose very names 
smack of British barbarism,” as still existing in his own time ; and 
though it is usual to speak of the “refounding” of the abbey by Ini 
a little later, there is absolutely nothing, either in the words of 
William or of any other writer, to countenance the notion that it 
had ever fallen into disuse. The simple inference from all that we 
know about Glastonbury is this—that the monastery continued 
uninterruptedly under the Welsh and English dominions, and that 
English kings added fresh grants of land to those already made by 
their Welsh predecessors. The entry in the “ Chronicle” clearly means 
no more than that Ini built a new church there, as Malmesbury also 
tells us ; that the old church was ruined or unoccupied at the time is 
a pure and a gratuitous inference. 

Under Ini, the West Saxons probably for a time made little 
westward movement. But Ini’s laws show us that the Welshman 
was now recognised as a subject of the West Saxon king, though his 
life was not rated so high as the Englishman’s. By the year 700, the 
English had advanced as far as the Exe, though by what steps we 
do not learn. In that year, at any rate, they had possession of 
Exeter, the population of which, however, remained chiefly Keltic 
as late as the days of A®thelstan. From this time forward, as the 
English kings began to have more and more free Welsh subjects, 
we can trace a gradual policy of conciliation, which reaches its cul- 
minating point in the days of Eadgar. In the earlier times of West 
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Saxon Chiistianity there was only one bishop for all Wessex. But 
in Ini’s time the kingdom was split up into two dioceses, one east 
of Selwood, where the people were all purely English, with a sub- 
stratum of Anglicised Wealas or slaves ; the other, west of Selwood, 
where the people were mostly Welsh or of Welsh descent, and where 
many of them must still have been speaking the Cornu-British 
language. Aldhelm, abbot of Malmesbury—a monastery founded in 
old Welsh territory by an Irish missionary—and a relation of Ini 
himself, was appointed first bishop of the new diocese. He set 
himself to work distinctly as a pacificator. The British Christians in 
the newly conquered regions were all heretics of the Welsh Church, 
with their peculiar views as to the date of Easter and the proper 
shape for the ecclesiastical tonsure. Aldhelm, even before his 
appointment, wrote a book against these heresies, and, says Beda, 
“converted many of those Britons, who were in subjection to the 
West Saxons, to the Catholic celebration of Easter, by the perusal 
of this work.” Aldhelm’s letter to Geraint (the first Damnonian 
prince after Constantine whose name we know with certainty) still 
remains to us, and its superscription shows the diplomatic nature of 
the relations then existing between the two principalities : “To the 
most glorious Lord of the Western Kingdom, whom I love with 
brotherly affection, to King Gerontius and to all the priests of God 
scattered throughout Damnonia, Aldhelm the Abbot sends greeting.” 
Indeed, considering the distinctly British policy of succeeding West 
Saxon kings, I am almost inclined to agree with those who suggest 
(from the apparently Welsh factors in some royal West Saxon names) 
that the kingly family of Wessex had really intermarried with 
Darnnonian princesses, and was therefore partly Keltic by descent. 
For over a hundred years after Ini’s victories, we hear no more 
details of conquests towards the west. During the whole of the eighth 
century, indeed, which is the period covered by the greatness of 
Mercia, the West Saxons seem to have had enough to do in protect- 
ing their own territories from their English neighbours. Meanwhile, 
no doubt, Somerset and East Devon were being slowly Anglicised, 
exactly as Ireland and the Scotch Highlands have been slowly Ang- 
licised in our own time. But early in the ninth century a more energetic 
ruler sat upon the kingly stool of the West Saxons. Ecgberht had passed 
several years of exile at the court of Karl the Great; and when he 
returned to the home of his fathers, he set to work to raise Wessex to 
the first place among English kingdoms. He began by extending his 
supremacy over the Welsh kings of the peninsula. In 813, says the 
“Chronicle,” “ Ecgberht harried among the West Welsh from east to 
west.” Ten years later, we read that “there was a fight between 
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the Welsh and the men of Devon at Gafulford (Camelford).” Here 
the men of Devon are spoken of as hostile to the Welsh, so that 
they must by this time have been fully subdued to the West Saxon 
rule, and have been fighting the battles of the West Saxonking. The 
fight at Camelford thus marks the final and complete subjection of all 
Somerset and Devon. 

In these cases, again, we have good evidence of the extent to 
which the aboriginal people survived, The inhabitants of the two 
shires were known as Sumorsztas and Defnsztas, settlers in the 
Sumor district and among the Devonians. Probably, here a few 
families of English lords lived among a large number of rent-paying 
Welsh or semi-Keltic churls. Certainly, at the present day, the 
blood of the two counties is largely Kelt-Euskarian. The test of 
the clan-settlements gives us like results. In Somerset clan-villages 
number 45 ; in Devon 24; as against 68 in Sussex, 60 in Kent, 
and 76 in Lincoln. Taking the proportion to the absolute size of 
the counties, we have relatively 36 in Somerset and 13 in Devon, 
to 51 in Kent, 62 in Sussex, 61 in Norfolk, and 49 in Suffolk. 
That Somerset and Devon were mainly peopled by Britons is 
‘clearly taken for granted by William of Malmesbury, and by all 
other writers before the thirteenth century who had any special 
knowledge of western affairs. 

The times of the Danish invasions form the critical period in the 
relations of Wessex with the West Welsh. At first, it is true, the 
Welsh (or Cornish as we may henceforth call them), now driven 
hard by the Saxon power, were ready to combine even with the 
heathen invaders against their English foes ; and in 835 we. read 
that a force of Wickings came to the West Welsh, “and they joined 
together and warred against Ecgberht, the West Saxon king.” But 
in time, the common resistance of all the Christian inhabitants of 
Britain to the heathen pirates placed the West Saxon princes in the 
position of protectors to the entire community, Welsh and English 
alike. From the year 833, the Cornish princes were subject to the 
West Saxon king, and the Cornish bishops made profession of obedi- 
ence to Canterbury. Here it may be as well to finish briefly the 
history of the bare facts as to Cornwall, where the almost purely 
Keltic character of the population is not disputed. As late as 926, 
in the reign of A&thelstan, there were still tributary native princes of 
Cornwall: and it was not till 950 that an Englishman was appointed 
to the Cornish bishopric. There are only two clan-villages of the 
English type in the whole county, both near the Devonshire boundary, 
and one of them close to Hengestesdun (Hingston), where Ecgberht 
defeated the combined West Welsh and Danish army. The Cornish 
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language continued to be spoken over the whole county in the time 
of Henry VIII. By Queen Anne’s reign it was confined to five or 
six villages in the western portion of the county; and even at the 
present time it still survives in some few sentences among the old 
country people near Penzance. 

The Englishman had thus driven the Welshman, politically 
speaking, to the Land’s End. But socially, if I mistake not, the 
Welshman still survived all over the country west of Selwood. King 
£lfred, indeed, in his will, apparently speaks of all the people ot 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Somerset as “ Welsh-kind ”; and to con- 
ciliate these Welsh-kind was, I believe, the great object of the West 
Saxon kings during the whole of the Danish struggle. From the 
first, it seems clear that the royal house of Wessex loved best to live 
among these newly conquered people, where they would, perhaps, 
feel themselves more of kings than among the freemen of Hants and 
Berkshire. Here, too, they probably had more estates, more slaves, 
and more rent-paying churls, to look after whom was doubtless the 
business of that mysterious officer, the Welsh-reeve. At any rate, it is 
certain that King A¢lfred threw, himself wholly upon the Welsh-kind 
counties in his struggle with the heathen Danes. He retired to 
Athelney among the Somersetshire marshes in his sorest need, and 
“warred on the host with that part of the Somerset men that was 
nearest.” When he emerged from his retreat, the men of Somerset, 
Wilts, and Hants met him at Selwood, and fought the Danes with 
him. In his first interval of peace, he chose a Welshman—Asser 
of S. David’s—to be his chief adviser, and made him bishop of 
Devon and of three “ parishes ” in Cornwall, with his see at Exeter, 
then still a Welsh city. Later on he transferred Asser to Sherborne, 
adding Devonshire to that bishopric. It is noticeable that Asser 
knows the Welsh names for many places in Wessex, as William of 
Malmesbury does far later ; which shows that Welsh must still have 
been spoken by the servile classes as far east as Selwood.'! That 
£lfred should thus put a Welshman into the highest position in the 
lately conquered provinces, seems to me a clear proof that he wished 
to conciliate the natives as a means of strengthening their allegiance 
to him in the great conflict with the heathen. Equally significant is 
the fact that in Aélfred’s legislation, the distinction between English- 
man and Welshman before the law, so strongly insisted upon in the 
code of Ini, is quietly abolished. 


1 The question of the authorship of the life of A®lfred assigned to Asser need 
not here be gone into. Though certainly not all his in the form in which we get 
it, a large part is clearly written by a Welshman, who is, at least, as likely to 
have been Asser as anybody else, 
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During the troublous times of Eadweard and A&thelstdn and their 
successors we get few hints of a British policy in the West Saxon 
court. Probably the kings were too busy pushing their conquests in 
the Danish North to busy themselves largely with the Keltic West. 
But when the final pacification comes under the reign of Eadgar, the 
first West Saxon prince who really deserves the title of King of all 
England, we see evident marks of a strong British feeling. The 
great minister who built up the original English monarchy was 
Dunstan ; and throughout Dunstdn’s life the West Country certainly 
plays the first part in English history. 

Dunstan was born at Glastonbury, under the shadow of the great 
monastery founded by the Keltic kings of Damnonia ; and we can 
hardly doubt that some tinge at least of Keltic imagination ran with 
the very blood in his veins. Among the Keltic peasantry he learnt 
those heathen songs and funeral chants which afterwards brought 
upon him the charge of sorcery. The great Welsh monastery still 
preserved Welsh and Irish books in its library, from which Dunstdn 
doubtless derived his ideas about the past of Britain. Made abbot 
of Glasionbury and minister to Eadgar, he began a distinct policy of 
conciliation to Dane and Kelt. The English ballad-makers mur- 
mured, indeed, that Eadgar loved the stranger over-much. It was 
Dunstan who granted first Cumberland and then the Lothians to the 
king of the Scots, so securing the English overlordship over the Kelts 
of the North. He married Eadgar to a daughter of the ealdorman of 
Devon, thus gaining over the affection of the Welsh-kind in the 
West. He advanced West countrymen to places of dignity and rank ; 
and during his period of power, Glastonbury, the British shrine, 
became the Westminster of the Saxon kings as it had been of their 
Damnonian predecessors. Many English princes were laid side by 
side with the fabulous Arthur in the old resting-place of the Keltic 
kings. When Eadgar was crowned, the ceremony took place in the 
Roman and British city of Bath, and the Chronicler who tells us the 
story is careful to insert in his ballad the Welsh as well as the English 
name of the town. Thence the king went to Chester, another great 
Roman city, and on the holy British river of Dee he was rowed in 
state by eight subject princes—Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of 
Cumberland, Maccus of the Isles, and five Welsh chieftains of Wales 
Proper. When we remember that Eadgar in his charters specially 
affects the title of Emperor of Britain, we can hardly doubt that in 
all this Dunstén had a deliberate meaning, and that he wished to 
represent the West Saxon kings as the representatives of the old 
imperial power—as rulers equally of Welsh and English. 

Thus the history of the westward spread of Wessex is really one 
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of gradual Anglicisation, not of true English colonisation and con- 
comitant extermination of the Welsh. We have first, in Hampshire, 
a little nucleus of thorough English settlement, where the people 
were from the first almost all Jutes or Saxons, holding in subjection 
a small body of aboriginal serfs.. Then we get an extension into 
Wilts, Berks, and Dorset, where the English were probably fewer in 
numbers, and where the Welsh serfs bore a larger proportion to their 
lords. Next, we come to Somerset and Devon, where the mass of 
the people are still of purely Keltic (or Kelt-Euskarian) descent, and 
where the Anglicisation was accomplished by the presence of a few 
great English landed families, and by the necessities of intercourse, 
exactly as it has been accomplished in the greater part of Ireland in 
our own day, Last of all, we reach Cornwall, where the English rule 
was at no time more than a mere political supremacy. Probably 
from the first the English language had it all its own way in Hants, 
and it must have rapidly spread over Wilts, Berks, and Dorset ; but 
in Somerset, Welsh or Cornish was almost certainly spoken among 
the peasantry at least as late as Aldhelm’s time, perhaps as late as 
Asser’s ; in remote parts of Devon it survived even to the days of 
Elizabeth ; and in Cornwall it is not yet wholly extinct. Accordingly, 
in Wessex, at least, we see that the anatomical and anthropological 
evidence is not in any way contradicted by the historical evidence ; 
and that the hypothesis of extermination is not really borne out at 
all by the facts of the case. For a long time the Welsh-kind no 
doubt remained socially inferior; but in the modern mixture of 
elements it is impossible to say who is a Kelt and who is a Teuton. 
Nor must it be forgotten that a constant emigration is now going on, 
and has gone on for many years, from the most Keltic shires of 
Wessex—Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall—towards London 
and the East ; thus largely increasing the Keltic element in the popu- 
lation of what were once the most Teutonic parts of England. If 
we had the same documentary evidence for Mercia and Northumbria 
(which unfortunately we have not), it is probable that there too we 
should find good reason to believe in the survival of the aborigines 
in equally large numbers. At any rate, we may well rest satisfied 
with the dictum of Professor Huxley, that in modern Britain the dark 
type of humanity now distinctly preponderates over the light type. 
In other words, the inhabitants of our islands at the present day are 
quite as much British as they are “ Anglo-Saxon.” It is no doubt true 
that the powerful Teutonic element has contributed the language, the 
laws, the institutions, in one word, all the form ; but the half-forgotten 
Keltic (or Kelt-Euskarian) element has apparently contributed at 
least half the matter, GRANT ALLEN. 
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CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


BELIEVE that publishers—who have their opinions just as other 
people, and perhaps may be supposed to know something 
about books—are fully agreed upon one point, that women make 
more successful novelists than men, looking at the question from a 
publisher’s point of view. Considering that there are a dozen 
women who read novels to one man; that most women, like most 
men, are lacking in imagination, and therefore like to have things 
presented from their own, the feminine, point of view, this fact does 
not seem remarkable. Probably Scott’s novels, when they first came 
out, were in less demand than those sweet works of Letitia Matilda 
Hawkins ; and one can very well understand how those books which 
prophesy smooth things, accept all the little social make-believes, and 
consider the convenances as if they were actually the Revealed Law, 
may be more delightful to many people than those which set forth the 
grave and terrible realities of the world, the solemn responsibilities 
which years bring upon us all, the temptations which beset us, the 
ambitions and the disappointments, the inherent nobility of human 
nature, the possibilities always open to the most fallen, and the vast 
importance of every single man’s conduct to those who are associated 
with him. 

Making every allowance, however, for the people who read only to 
be made to laugh, for those who have small imagination, for those who 
like smooth stories of society, and for those who like to read what 
may be called “Tales of the Lower Nature,” it has always been to 
me matter of great astonishment that the appearance of a -novelist 
among us like Charles Reade should not have been received—I do 
not say with wider popularity—but with a more ready and more 
generous appreciation on the part of the critical press. The truest 
and best distinction which a writer can obtain is the appreciation 
of the general reading public ; and it may be said of the novelist as 
of the dramatist that critics, who may at the outset greatly help a new 
man, cannot, even if they try, extinguish him. Critics, for instance, 
for a good many years went on trying to extinguish Miss Braddon, 
but they failed, and her books continue to rise in reputation. They 
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said all kinds of hard things about her ; yet she got a larger clienttle 
with every new novel. The reason was that the critics only saw certain 
obvious faults of style, and failed to see beneath the style the genuine 
story-teller. The real secret why Miss Braddon has succeeded 
is because she has always a good story to tell, and has always told it 
effectively. In fact, there is good reason for the success of every 
novel that does succeed. It may be in bad taste—the majority of 
mankind do not know good taste from bad; it may be vulgar—the 
majority of mankind are themselves vulgar ; it may turn on forms of 
wickedness about which some people prefer not to speak, but others 
love to read ;. it may treat of the lowest depths, like “L’Assommoir” ; 
some people like to be in imagination among the very beasts of the 
people ; so that, if a work of fiction be in demand, it behoves the 
critics to discover what are the qualities which cause this demand. 
Now in the case of Charles Reade we have a long series of novels, 
every one of which has been successful, and many enormously 
successful, yet he has received from critics nothing more than the 
usual brief comment, accorded to every writer of the least name, as 
each novel was presented to the world. I am not so foolish as to 
suppose that critics ever try to keep a man down ; here and there a 
malicious onslaught may be made, but as a rule they seem to me a 
kind-hearted and indulgent body. There is, however, a wide differ- 
ence between recommending one book after the other, and forming a 
deliberate judgment on the position occupied by the author of many 
remarkable novels. There exists, perhaps, among critics something of 
the sheeplike quality which makes them follow where one has had the 
courage to lead. No one has yet led so that, while we have been in- 
undated with essays on the genius of George Eliot, Miss Thackeray, 
and others, I do not remember to have read one single serious effort 
to explain Charles Reade’s success, to account for the popularity of his 
novels, or to award him his place among English authors. Perhaps 
his success is not even known. Yet, I believe that, among those who 
do know, it is perfectly well understood that of all living men who 
write novels, he is the most widely known, the most read, and the 
most admired. Remember that there are the people in America, in 
India, and in our colonies, to consider, besides the subscribers to our 
circulating libraries. In the quiet plantations, on the coffee, tea, 
sugar, and indigo estates, on the silent sheep runs, in far-away farm- 
houses, in the States and Canada and the colonies everywhere, the 
men read novels. Here, in this country, there are more women 
readers of novels than men. In the colonies men and women to- 
gether all love novels, and read as many as they can buy. And if 
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all English-speaking readers were to vote for the best of living 
novelists, there can be little doubt that they would name Charles 
Reade. Since the Quarterly Reviews have been silent, therefore, I 
should like to be allowed to state some of the reasons which, in 
my mind, have united in placing this writer in this position. I 
wish, be it understood, to speak not as a critic, but as an admirer— 
I am one of those who would so vote. I entirely agree with the 
popular verdict. I, for one, consider that Reade takes rank with 
Fielding, Smollett, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray: that is to say, 
in the great and delightful art of fiction, wherein the English—who 
are always, in every age, doing something better than their neigh- 
bours—have surpassed the world, Charles Reade stands among the 
foremost and best. 

First, then, he is a scholar. This means, among other things, that 
he brought to the study of living man and woman a knowledge of 
ancient men and women; he knew what to expect. The forces 
which impel mankind and drive us hither and thither are, and 
always have been, the same. Necessity still rules those who speak 
English as she ruled those who spoke Greek ; the same temptations 
assail us: they are met with the same heroism or the same cowardice; 
the way of the least resistance is always open to man, and he 
generally, to his discomfiture, takes that way ; we change the sky but 
not the mind of man when we read Aristophanes, Lucian, Martial, 
and Horace: those have become already critics of humanity who 
have read these writers. A liberal education, of course, means much 
more than this—does Reade’s strong and vigorous style owe nothing to 
early compositions in Latin and Greek ?—but this is surely a great deal. 
Before that great anatomist, Rabelais, held scalpel in hand he had 
studied all that was written by the men of old on the human frame: 
when, filled with awe and adoration towards the Maker of so wondrous 
a mechanism, he stood before his subject about to penetrate the 
mysteries of the body, he knew what to expect. So he who would 
show the mysteries of action, thought, motive, and desire should first 
have studied in the ancient schools. It isa great injury, for instance, 
that we have done to women in withholding from them the liberal 
education. In restoring it to them at their new Colleges and High 
Schools, we have taken the greatest step towards putting them on the 
same level with men. I believe that by means of itera humaniores 
women will recover the critical faculty, learn what is meant by style, 
study epigram, and, perhaps, cease to believe without reason. It will 
be a strange outcome of this revolution in education, if in twenty years 
or so the women novelists will write like Reade rather than like 
their predecessors of the present generation. 
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Secondly, Charles Reade is a dramatist. Observe that the drama 
permits almost everything except verbosity and tameness. A drama 
may have nearly every fault, and yet succeed if it be lively and 
not verbose. But the great majority of novels are verbose to the 
last degree, without action and without incident. If such a story as 
“ Griffith Gaunt,” for instance, be compared with almost any ordinary 
novel of the day, the first note of difference will be found in the over- 
whelming amount of incident in the former as compared with the 
latter ; the second, that the descriptions of persons, scenery, place, 
voice, gesture, &c., necessary in every novel, are much shorter in 
“ Griffith Gaunt” than the other. The third, that the conversations do 
not drag and seem too long or discursive, but that they carry on the 
action and develop the characters. Our old dramatists hung up a scroll 
on which was written “ A Room in the King’s Palace.” The actors by 
their dialogue and their gestures presently brought the place home to 
the imagination ; the spectators saw that splendid room—they were 
actually sitting in it ; they were assisting at the Council of the King’s 
most excellent Highness—though the play was but on trestles in the 
courtyard of an inn. Slow brains saw nothing then, as now; if you 
give them the stage mounting of the Haymarket, they see no more. 
You cannot by any means of upholstery tear out of himself for a 
moment the unhappy wretch who has no imagination. Now Charles 
Reade in his novel work resembles the old dramatists. If he takes 
his reader to a North Country fishing village; he does not make up an 
elaborate picture of the houses, the boats, the nets spread out upon 
the seashore, the smell of the fish, the narrow streets, the reek and 
the dirt of it. I do not say that in some hands such a description 
is not pleasing, but it is not part of Reade’s method. He is not ' 
a painter of scenery nor of houses ; he does not care for picturesque 
“bits” and effects of light unless they help his story ; he is a painter 
of men and women. Therefore, in the space of half a page or 
thereabouts, he introduces us briefly to the kind of folks we are 
to meet, and then sets them to talk for themselves. Not a bit of 
furniture ; not an inch of tapestry; no blue china; no cabinets ; 
yet, when all is told and the curtain drops we know the place 
where the people live better than if we had read pages of descrip- 
tion. This is the art of the dramatist. Fielding, who is also a great 
gossip and perpetually talking to the reader on his own account, 
possesses this art; his characters by their acts and their conversa- 
tions reveal themselves and their surroundings. For my own part, I 
have always wondered how Charles Reade could bear his novels 
to be illustrated, except out of kindness to his weaker brethren, 
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I saw lately, in a review, the statement, perfectly and literally 
true, but actually made as an objection, that Reade describes his 
characters “from the outside.” Exactly ; the dramatist describes 
his characters “ from the outside.” There they are, on the stage; the 
king with his crown, the soldicr with his sword, the priest with his 
shaven crown; what more do you want? Presently they begin to 
talk, and they show themselves, as they go on, building up their 
characters bit by bit, or it may be revealing themselves in one or 
two master-strokes. The’ forcible-feeble writer describes his 
characters “from the inside”; that is, he tells you beforehand 
what he wants you to think of them. This method helps the folk 
whose imaginative powers are weak ; it will, therefore, continue to 
be practised and to be in demand. But which, may we ask, is the 
better Art, to make the characters reveal themselves, or to describe 
them from the “ inside” ? 

Looking, therefore, upon his story always as a dramatist considers 
his plot, Reade, at the outset, seems to have considered strength as the 
first essential in his work. He aims continually at strength ; he 
achieves strength in three ways: first, by a style which is always reined 
in, nervous and vigorous, in the purest English ; next by clearness of 
vision in his own mind. You cannot draw a portrait when you do 
not see the face. Witness the blurred features of Daniel Deronda, 
whose portrayer wrote round him and about him right through four 
dreary volumes—or, was it six?—and left him as uncertain to the 
reader as he was to his biographer. Thirdly, Reade’s strength is 
achieved by his conscientious fidelity to truth. Not only is he true 
to his characters, but he is ‘rue ¢o his plots. I mean this: there are 
sO many complications possible in life, that there is no difficulty 
whatever in finding the materials for a story ; but the artist must 
have story and characters to match. He must have players who can 
play the parts and look the characters ; he must have a plot which 
springs naturally from the given conditions, and does not appear 
manufactured. The age, the position, the very names of his charac- 
ters must belong to his story. Now all Reade’s stories are strong, 
and strong in their studied art, which seems so unstudied ; many of 
them depend upon situations which in less skilful hands would be 
merely melodramatic. In his, they belong to the natural develop- 
ment of the plot. Thus, “It is Never too Late to Mend” is one 
long series of striking incidents ; it is like a French play in Five Acts 
and Cinquante Tableaux. There is material enough in it to make 
a dozen three-volume novels, with the word-spinning and “character- 
drawing ” which fill them out. In “ Love me Little, Love me Long,” 
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the contrast between David Dodd and Reginald Talboys, struck 
almost at the opening, is a situation in itself maintained throughout 
with wonderful skill and success. Then, is there anything more 
delicious than Peg Woffington pretending to be a portrait in Triplet’s 
studio? In “Put Yourself in His Place” he covers the canvas 
with incidents, he is prodigal of incident, as becomes one who is 
fertile in devising situations continually new; while in the short 
“ Wandering Heir” he has at least half-a-dozen situations all new 
and all strong. One need not continue the list. Enough has been 
said to show my meaning, that strength is the main quality desired 
by this author. 

Endless as are the variations which differentiate men, so that the 
day will never come when the choice is exhausted, the novelist 
who has studied his art has to remember that, while many of the 
varieties lying ready to his hand are uninteresting, he has to select 
for the purposes of his groups only those who will fall naturally into 
line with the rest, and be able to take their part in the development 
of the story. If you consider, you will observe, that Reade never 
introduces a needless character. 

Nothing more hinders a play, nothing more endangers its success, 
than a character not wanted. Reade, as I have said before, writes 
his novels as if he were writing a play. Scene after scene, act by act, 
the story advances. What does not help the story along must be 
cut out. Andas in a play a man does not come on the stage with a 
paper tacked on his back describing his character, but proceeds to 
show himself by words, so in these novels every character shows 
who and what he is by words and deeds. Many weak writers can im- 
agine vividly and can describe, more or less, what they imagine their 
characters to have done and why they did it. Reade, on the other 
hand, I repeat, does not describe ; he makes his puppets act their 
own story, and tell it themselves, putting in only here and there the 
necessary explanation, the ca//ida junctura, which must never be 
beside the subject, and must, like the conversation, advance the story. 
He is not himself a narrator so much as a dramatist. His works 
are almost ready for the stage, his characters portray themselves, 

Strength, truth, animation—these are three excellent qualities 
for a novelist to possess ; they will not be denied to Charles Reade 
even by his enemies. There is, however, a great deal more. 

I have observed that he is a scholar and a student; he says 
himself (“ Wandering Heir,” Appendix, p. 305) : “I studied the great 
art of Fiction closely for fifteen years before I presumed to write a 
line of it. I was a ripe critic long before I became an artist. My 
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critical knowledge has directed my art, but the practice of that art 
has not diminished my studies.” He has approached Art, therefore, 
in the truest spirit, that of a resolute student who knows that there 
is much to learn, but is conscious of his powers. I know no other 
example in history of a writer who deliberately proposed to become 
a novelist, and spent fifteen years in preparation for his work. The 
preparation was manifold : in meditation about the quiet walks of 
Magdalene ; in cultivated talk in the Fellows’ Common Room; in 
life among books ; in life among men; in studies of French books 
and of France—Reade’s wide reading in French literature lends: a 
flavour to his work which is as charming as it is easy to be 
recognised by those who also read French. When he finally sent 
forth his first work—it was, I think, “ Peg Woffington”—a Master 
in fiction, already full grown, stood before the world. 

In another part of the Appendix tothe “Wandering Heir” he 
defines fiction as the art of weaving fact with invention. If, he goes 
on to say, it were mere arrangement of fact, thousands could write 
it; the paragraph-writers and penny-a-liners would become great 
novelists ; if it were pure invention, the young would beat the older 
men out of the field. But they do not, because, though they have 
invention, they have not accumulated facts, and they have no art. 
Dickens is the only great novelist who made an early success, and 
there are many circumstances in his youthful history which account 
for that success. 

Let us, therefore, consider what is meant by the word “ fact.” 
He means that whatever be the story finally decided upon by the 
novelist, it must be based upon a solid substructure of social life, 
which must not be invented, but be a faithful and truthful pre- 
sentment of reality. Now, the hardest thing in the world to get at 
is reality. There are six hundred and fifty men in the House of 
Commons hammering all night long, and every night, over what 
they call reality, and the only reason why they do not agree is 
because they cannot convince each other of the real truth. What, 
then, is the novelist to do? He must go to all the available sources 
of evidence ; he must collect together all the undisputed facts and 
draw his own conclusions ; he must spare no pains in working out 
the problem for himself, so far as the data allow, and with no bias. 
Thus, to illustrate Reade’s method: he found in the Trades’ 
Unions and the strikes, with all the tyrannical cruelties and contempt 
of law and justice manifested in bringing the men within the Unions, 
an excellent subject for his pen. He began, therefore, by collecting 
together, arranging, and digesting a solid body of facts ; he collected 
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them from various local journals, from blue books and feports, very 
likely from visits to Sheffield and other places, and from conversations 
with workmen and their leaders. When he had got these quite 
ready, and not before, he constructed his story. Now, a story may 
lend itself to facts, but facts cannot be got to accommodate 
themselves to a story. There is the result, however—an actual 
presentment of a Trades’ Union, a living chapter for future ages of 
this nineteenth century life. 

All his books, again, represent life in action. Thackeray loved 
to sit at a club window and watch the procession along the pavement 
of old fogies, old bucks, old warriors, old dowagers, young dandies, 
girls in carriages, actresses, gamblers, brave young country lads, 
admiring colonials, and the rest who make up the world of clubs 
and of society. Reade, who cannot be compared with Thackeray, 
because there is no single point at which they touch, loves the life of 
action. It is the brave workman fighting single-handed against a 
Union ; it is the young sailor, handsome, gallant, and simple-hearted, 
against the man of the world ; it is the girl disguised as a man ; it 
is the wretched criminal struggling upwards to the level of self- 
respect, or the husband tortured by jealousy ; always real life, with 
flesh and blood temptations and a hatred of hot-house and artifi- 
ciality ; all his characters—yes, all—are men and women, because, 
if he flings a figure even for a moment on the canvas, he finishes it 
with a few bold strokes, and it remains a portrait, not an uncertain 
phantom: the true artist will not scamp any part of his work. 
Everybody is real ; everything seems to happen as it might happen 
to all of us, even when the scenes are the most romantic, and the 
situations are the most unexpected ; and this because he weaves 
his fact with his inventions, so that one hardly knows where reality 
ends and romance begins. And the novels, taken altogether, cover so 
wide an area, that we may certainly accord to Reade the glory of 
being the chief painter of English modern life in its many forms, 
from the belle of the season to the fish-fag, and from the peer to the 
convict. I believe, however, that the great uninteresting stratum of 
life known as the “ lower middle class ” has been left quite untouched 
by him, probably because he knows nothing of it. 

He gathers his material where he can, like Molitre and Shake- 
speare. If he wants to write about modern times, there are the daily 
papers, the essays of the monthly press, the blue-books, the pamphlets 
—all kinds of things. It he wants to write about the past, there 
is the literature of the age to teach him. Some years ago an attack 
was made upon him on account of this very use of literature, I 
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would rather not speak of the trouble, because the assailant is no 
more among us. But one must allude to it. In the story of the 
“ Wandering Heir” the author had occasion to describe the gambling 
of a ladies’ party. He went to that treasury of social manners and 
customs,-Swift’s works, and found in the well-known “ Journal of a 
Modern Lady” the ordering of a lady’s whole day, from morning to 
evening, with the style of talk which went on. He was accused of 
plagiarism, and defended himself in a pamphlet which must be 
allowed to be a masterpiece of good English as well as of strong 
invective. The following is the process, as described by himself, by 
which he handles his materials. The perusal should be instructive 
for young novelists :— 


The first strata of facts I had to build my figment on were two reported trials ; 
in one James Annesley was defendant, on a charge of murder; in the other (Craig 
v. Anglesey), he was virtually plaintiff in a trial at bar, for great estates and titles. 
You will find the first case in ‘‘ Howell’s Collection of State Trials.” The 
second, Craig v. Anglesey, is badly reported in Howell. I used the folio report, 
published by Smith & Bradley, Dublin, 1744. This book shall be deposited with 
my publishers, that any novelist, or critic, who likes, may see the use I have made 
of it. 

The next source of fact was the ‘‘ Memoirs of an Unfortunate Nobleman,” 
written by James Annesley’s attorney. Upon the whole it is a tissue of false- 
hoods ; but there are a few invaluable truths in it. The lies declare themselves 
trumpet-tongued ; the truths are confined to James Annesley’s adventures whilst 
he was a slave in the colonies, and his return home with Admiral Vernon. I 
used a few of the truths, and shunned all the falsehoods. ‘*The Memoirs,” being 
rather a rare book, shall be deposited with my publishers for inspection. 

In the three books I have now named lies half a plot. But only énvention, 
of equal power with the facts, could make it a whole plot. Therefore I invented 
Philippa, and all her business, and the whole sexual interest of the story. 

I tell you this union of fact and imagination is a kind gf intellectual copula- 
tion, and has procreated the best fiction in every age, by a law of Nature. 

To go into smaller details, the Irish schoolmaster and his “tall talk” are 
from facts supplied in print by Carleton. 

The Irish curses I have used are culled, with great study, from three authors 
— Carleton, Banim, and Griffin—and selected from an incredible number. 

The decayed Irish gentleman, ‘‘ the scornful dog who eats dirty puddings,” is 
fact, taken from ‘‘ A Tour in Ireland,’’ published 1740, to be found in the British 
Museum. 

The country costumes, the price of salmon, and other particulars, are taken 
from the ‘* Post-chaise Companion in Ireland” and ‘‘ Twiss’s Tour in Ireland.” 
The great salmon leap, from ‘‘ Twiss’s Tour in Ireland.” The turf backgammon 
board, with a boy for dice, from oral tradition—it was told me, forty years ago, 
by an Irish gentleman, who had it from his father. 

The incomparable speech, ‘‘ Arrah, people, people,” &c., I had entire from 
the mouth of an Irishman, who heard it actually delivered in a fair. 

The abductions, and sham abductions, of Irish girls, from ‘‘ Ireland, Sixty 
Years Ago,” and Sir J. Lubbock’s ‘‘ Origin of Civilisation,” &c. &e, 
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In the other Hiberniana of the story I have used the various histories of 
Dublin and Cork, by Gilbert and others, the Zuropean Magazine, the “‘ Post- 
chaise Companion in Ireland,” ‘‘ Letters from a Gentleman in Ireland to a 
Gentleman in Bath,” rather an uncommon book ; and a very rare collection of 
old Irish journals I obtained by groping that city for them. 

The charming series of incidents, in which John Purcell figures, are from his 
sworn evidence, and almost verbatim. The abduction of the heir in open day- 
light is also sworn evidence. See Craig v. Anglesey. 

The uncle beating his niece, her flight to foreign parts, and his apprehension 
on a charge of murder, is a recorded fact. I got it out of a chap-book ; but it has 
been referred to by jurists in my own day, and I also possess it in a ballad called 
the ‘*New West Country Garland.” James Annesley’s adventure with Christina 
McCarthy, her shatn penitence, her cajolery, and attempt to poison him, were 
told by James Annesley to his attorney, and printed by him in ‘‘ The Memoirs ” ; 
and I have set that gem of female nature in my story. The discovery of James, 
on board Admiral Vernon’s ship, by his old schoolfellow Matthews, rests on the 
same basis of recorded fact. The curious advertisement by Jeweller Drummond 
is an actual advertisement of the day, taken verbatim from the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Banker Drummond’s ancestor inserted it. 

Elizabeth Shipley’s character and her remarkable dream about Wilmington— 
this and other Wilmingtonia are condensed from Ferris’s ‘‘ History of the Original 
Settlements on the Delaware,” and from Barker’s “ History of the Primitive 
Settlements.” 

But whatever, in that part of the story, bears upon the flagellation and other 
punishments of men and women, and the legal relation of the planters to their 
white servants, has been taken direct, with careful study and precision, from the 
various ‘‘ Charters and Acts of Assembly” of each separate State at or near the 
date of my story. And here my method has kept me clear of the errors of James 
Annesley’s attorney, who says, in ‘*The Memoirs,” that two of James’s com- 
panions were executed in the State of Delaware for elopement and suspicion of 
adultery. Now the law in that State inflicted no such punishment. It im- 
prisoned, whipped, and lettered. It did not kill. These colonies were hard 
upon religious offences ; but, on the whole, they did not take life half so reck- 
lessly as the mother country did at that time, and, with regard to sexual criminality, 
they exacted such difficult froo/s, that their laws on that head were much thunder 
and little lightning. 

The Anglicana generalia have been culled with care from periodicals and 
books of fact too numerous to specify. The masculine costume the women wore 
in the morning rests on Addison, A/ist’s Fournal, the London Fournal, Gentle 
man’s Magazine for 1730, Daily Courant, and other contemporaneous authorities 
which are full of detail. The entire reversal of female costume in the evening 
rests also on contemporary books, periodicals, and pictures. 

Lord Anglesey’s levée and toilet are put together from AZist’s Fournal and 
various passages in the ‘‘ Pictorial History of England.” 

In my novel of ‘‘ A Simpleton ” there is a dressmaker’s bill, 1872. 

In ** The Wandering Heir” there is a dressmaker’s bill. 

I got the modern dressmaker’s bill by asking three or four ladies of my 
acquaintance to oblige me with the original accounts. They did so, 

I was about to pursue the same plan in “‘ The Wandering Heir,” when I 
found, to my disgust, I could not raise the dead. So I had to ransack libraries: 
—** The graves of those who cannot die.”—Cradde. I found the truth I wanted 
in ** The Book of Costume, or Annals of Fashion,” by a Lady of Rank, 
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The patson of ‘Colebrook charges the best bred ladies of his day with gross 
ignorance. I found that in numerous authorities—Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague’s letters, Mrs. Stone’s ‘‘ Chronicles of Fashion,” and, alas! in my own 
family letters before and after that date. As for their bad spelling, that continued 
long after the date of the parson’s observations ; other ladies spelled phonetically 


besides Miss Tabitha Bramble. 

That in England and Ireland the men drank hardest, but the women gambled 
most, I gained from essays and plays of the time. 

How Dublin gentlemen lived, I got from ‘‘ Barrington’s Memoirs,” ‘ Ireland 
Sixty Years Ago,” &c.; and how a Dublin Lady passed her time, I got from 
Swift’s photographic verses, which carry truth as plainly written on them as Livy 
and Tacitus carry falsehood. 

If I could have raised three ladies of Dublin from the dead, I would not have 
troubled Swift. But I can’t raise the dead any more than Mr. Home can, and I 
have no personal experience of the year 1730; so I took the only remaining 
source of truth, and interwove printed, but reliable, fact with my figment. 


The possession, then, of scholarship, which gives judgment, 
taste, and discernment, strength of treatment, clearness of vision, 
fidelity of portraiture, fidelity of incident, the careful study of art, 
the life of action, truth in facts—these are qualities which seem by 
themselves to justify a place in the very first rank. But there is still 
more. I think, as I have already said, that the collected volumes of 
Reade’s novels present a more complete picture of English modern 
life than can be found in the works of any other novelist. There are 
separate novels by Trollope, Hardy, Mrs. Oliphant, sketches by 
Laurence Oliphant, stories by Miss Mulock, and plenty of others, 
invaluable as pictures of contemporary manners and touching on 
portions of life outside the field of Charles Reade ; but not one has 
covered so wide an area, or studied so carefully or represented so 
successfully the living, moving, struggling, acting life. I do not wish 
to set up comparisons between Reade and Trollope, or any other good 
writer. To each his gifts. It is, however, a very remarkable and 
suggestive thing about Reade that he cannot be compared. You 
cannot lay hold of Reade here and of Trollope there, and compare 
their treatment. He is absolutely unlike Thackeray ; he bears no 
resemblance to Dickens ; with Blackmore, Hardy, or George Meredith, 
the three who seem to me to come next to Thackeray, Dickens, and 
Reade, he has not one single point in common. The impossibility of 
either comparing or classifying Reade, or of judging him from a critical 
point of view which admits any other writer, is, to my mind, one of 
the strongest proofs of his excellence. 

I propose next, by way of illustrating these remarks, to con- 
sider, very briefly, two of his works. The first of these is one of his 
earliest—“ Christie Johnstone.” It was written early in the fifties. 
There was then, as now, a good deal of rubbish afloat among the 
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uncritical, that is to say, the majority. A few were trying to get Art 
out of conventional grooves—aArt of all kinds gets perpetually into 
grooves out of which it is the business of men with brains and clear 
eyes to drag it. Then there was a great deal of nonsense talked by 
certain followers of Carlyle about medizval men and the decadence 
of modern times, as if the present was not better than the past. And 
there was a considerable quantity of ecclesiastical squabbling, the 
meaning and importance of which is now happily quite forgotten and 
lost, as is the way with this sort of foolishness—only that more fool- 
ishness of the same kind is always succeeding. 

Charles Reade—I am not going to tell a good and well-known 
story badly—takes his hero out of the City of Babble-dom right 
away to the country of caller herrin’ and fish-wives. Would you 
know what the fish-girls are like? Then read the following, and 
observe that the ordinary:novel-writer would not convey so clear a 
portrait in ten times the space. 


On their heads they wore caps of Dutch or Flemish origin, with a broad lace 
border, stiffened and arched over the forehead, about three inches high, leaving 
the brow and cheeks unencumbered. 

They had cotton jackets, bright red and yellow, mixed in patterns, confined 
at the waist by the apron-strings, but bob-tailed below the waist ; short woollen 
petticoats, with broad vertical stripes, red and white, most vivid in colour ; white 
worsted stockings, and neat, though high-quartered shoes. Under their jackets 
they wore a thick spotted cotton handkerchief, about one inch of which was 
visible round the lower part of the throat. 

Of their petticoats, the outer one was kilted, or gathered up towards the 
front, and the second, of the same colour, hung in the usual way. 

Of these young women, one had an olive complexion, with the red blood 
mantling under it, and black hair, and glorious black eye-brows. 

The other was fair, with a massive but shapely throat, as white as milk ; 
glossy brown hair, the loose threads of which glittered like gold, and a blue 
eye, which being contrasted with dark eye-brows and lashes, took the luminous 
effect peculiar to that rare beauty. 

Their short petticoats revealed a neat ankle, and a leg with a noble swell ; for 
Nature, when she is in earnest, builds beauty on the ideas of ancient sculptors and 
poets, not of modern poetasters, who with their airy-like sylphs and their smoke- 
like verses, fight for want of flesh in woman and want of fact in poetry as parallel 


beauties. 

Christie was the fair one. Do you want a more finished portrait ? 
I do not: it might have been sent to the Academy. 

The young lord, sated with pleasures and wearied with idleness, is 
attracted by this girl. She sells him herrings ; she can tell a story ; 
she can dance. 


The principle of reel dancing is articulation; the feot strikes the ground fog 
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every accented note (and by-the-by, it is their weakness of accent which makes all 
English reel and hornpipe players such failures). 

And in the best steps of all, which it has in common with the hornpipe, such 
as the quick ‘* heel and toe,” ‘ the sailor’s fling,” and the ‘‘ double shuffle,” the 
foot strikes the ground for every sizg/e note of the instrument. 

All good dancing is beautiful. 

But this articulate dancing, compared with the loose, lawless diffluence of motion 
that goes by that name, gives me (I must confess it) as much more pleasure as 
articulate singing is superior to tunes played on the voice by a young lady. 

Or the clean playing of my mother to the pianoforte splashing of my daughter ; 
though the latter does attack the instrument as a washerwoman her soapsuds, and 
the former works like a lady. 

The story contains one situation at least which is beautiful in 
itself and splendidly told: the rescue of her lover by Christie: but I 
cannot ask for space to tell it. Besides, it is too well known. 
And the lover marries his Christie. They are left with their married 
life beginning in youth and happiness. 

What terrors has old age for this happy pair? it cannot make them ugly, for 
though the purple light of youth recedes, a new kind of tranquil beauty, the aloe- 
blossoms of many years of innocence, comes to, and sits like a dove upon the 
aged faces, where goodness, sympathy, and intelligence have harboured together 
so long; and where evil passions have flitted (for we are all human), but found 
no resting-place. 

Old age is no calamity to them : it cannot terrify them ; for ere they had been 
married a week the woman taught the man, lover of truth, to search for the 
highest and greatest truths, in a book written for men’s souls, by the Author of 
the world, the sea, the stars, the sun, the soul; and this book, Dei gratié, will, 
as the good bishop sings— 

‘* Teach them to live, that they may dread 
The grave as little as their bed.” 

It cannot make them sad, for ere it comes, loved souls will have gone from 
earth, and from their tender bosom, but not from their memories ; and will seem 
to beckon them now across the cold valley to the golden land. 

It cannot make them sad, for on earth the happiest must drink a sorrowful 
cup more than once in a long life, and so their brightest hopes will have come 
to dwell habitually on things beyond the grave ; and the great painter, jam Senex, 
will chiefly meditate upon a richer landscape, and brighter figures than human 
hand has ever painted ; a scene whose glories he can see from hence but by 
glimpses, and through a glass darkly ; the great meadows on the other side of 
Jordan, which are bright with the spirits of the just that walk there, and are 
warmed with an eternal sun, and ring with the triumph of the humble and the 
true, and the praises of God for ever. 

I find this, almost the earliest outcome of Charles Reade’s genius, 
the most significant and the most characteristic. There are in it the 
contrasts which he loves between the conventional and the real, the 
conscious artificial and the unconscious natural ; there is the life of 
action, the truth and fidelity of fact, the dramatic situations, the 
freedom from verbosity, the clearness of vision, the epigrammatic 
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talk, and the indignation of the moralist ; above all, it strikes the note 
of the True Woman. 

Reade, in fact, invented the True Woman. That is to say, he 
was the first who found her. There have been plenty of sweet and 
charming women in stories—the patient, loving Amelia ; the bouncing 
country girl, Sophy Western; the graceful and gracieuses ladies of Scott ; 
the pretty dummies of Dickens ; the insipid sweetnesses of Thackeray ; 
the proper middle-class (or upper-class) girl of Trollope ; the conven- 
tional girl of the better lady novelists. There have also been disagree- 
able girls, especially the bad-style, detestable girl of the “ worser ” lady 
novelists ; but Reade—the ¢rouvere—has found the real woman. 
You will meet her on every page of all his novels. Whatis she? My 
friends, Columbus’s egg was not simpler. She is just exactly like a 
man, like ourselves, but with certain womanly tendencies. Like our- 
selves, she ardently desires love. She knows that it is the best—the 
absolutely best—thing the world has to give ; that we were all born 
for love—man and woman alike ; that to lack this consummate and 
supreme blessing is to lose the best part of life. Since she desires above 
all things to be wooed, and is forbidden to woo on her own account, 
she conceals her own thoughts, yet, from her own experience in hiding, 
she is quick at reading the thoughts of others. She is satisfied with 
nothing less than what she herself gives, which is all herself. Her 
reserve leads her, in the lower natures, to deceit and falsehood. Her 
devotion, which is part of her nature, leads her—also in the lower 
natures—to suspicion and jealousy. She is always in the house, and 
therefore her mind is apt to run in narrow grooves. The prodigality 
and wastefulness of men are things beyond her understanding or 
patience. She is unversed in affairs, and therefore comprehends 
nothing of compromise. She is generally ill educated, and therefore 
is incapable of forming a judgment ; hence she is carried away by 
every wind of doctrine ; as, for instance, in matters ecclesiastical, 
knowing nothing of the Early Church or its history, she believes the poor 
little Ritualist curate, who knows, indeed, no more than herself; or 
in Art, where, for want ofa standard, she is led astray by every fad and 
fashion of the day, and worships sad-faced flatnesses with rapture ; or 
in dress, where, her taste being uncultivated, she puts on whatever is 
most hideous and unbecoming, provided it is worn by everybody else. 
This is the woman whom Charles Reade presents to us: she is not, 
at all events, insipid ; no real women are ; if she is artificial, he shows 
the real woman beneath. What he loves most is the woman whom 
fashion has not spoiled ; the true, genuine woman, with her natural 
passion, her jealousy, her devotion, her love of admiration, her fidelity, 
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her righteous wrath, her maternal ferocity, her narrow faith, her 
shrewdness, even her audacity of falsehood when that can serve her 
purpose, and her perfect abnegation of self. 

An objection has been made to Reade on the ground that he is 
wanting in fun. He is not, certainly, a comic writer, nor is he even one 
who writes mirthfully; but he is always a cheerful writer. His 
studies have led him to think, on the whole, well of humanity ; he 
is hopeful. More than this it would be absurd to expect of a man 
who makes of each “case” before him a study of human life. But 
he is eminently hopeful. 

There remains one book of his on which I have as yet said 
nothing. It is his greatest work—and, I believe, the greatest his- 
torical novel in the language. I mean “The Cloister and the 
Hearth.” It has been my happy lot to pasture in the fair fields of 
medizval literature, and my delight humbly to attempt from time to 
time the restoration of life as it was during or before the great 
Renascence. Now, life at all times, except perhaps during the cave- 
and-flint-weapon period, has been, and is, many-sided, complex, and 
perpetually varying. Think how it will fare in five hundred years 
with the writer who attempts to portray England in this year of grace ; 
by what mighty labours—what examination of old documents— 
what comparisons, reading of contemporary essays, descriptions of 
Functions, ceremonies, and debates, estimate of forces—as the influ- 
ences of the Land League, the real power of Nonconformists, the 
strength of the Church, the prejudices of the people—he will arrive 
at something like a picture of life as it is now. And even in the 
hands of the most skilful how meagre will probably be the result! 
Because the historian will not be able to understand the relative 
importance of questions, nor will he perceive that what seems to 
him the most important of events may have seemed to us a 
mere trifle compared with the weight of a speech in the House, 
or a new book, or even an article in a magazine. Therefore 
I do not say that the whole of life, as it was at the end of the 
fourteenth century, is in “The Cloister and the Hearth.” But I 
do say, that there is portrayed so vigorous, lifelike, and truthful a 
picture of a time long gone by, and differing in almost every parti- 
cular from our own, that the world has never seen its like. To me 
it is a picture of the past more faithful than anything in the works of 
Scott. As one reads it, one feels in the very atmosphere of the cen- 
tury ; one breathes the air just befare the Great Dawn of Learning 
and Religion ; it is still twilight, but the birds are twittering already 
on the houghs ; it is a time when men are weary of the past; therg 
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is nO freshness or vigour in the poetry ; all the tunes are old tunes. 
There is plenty of fanaticism, but no faith ; under the tiara the Pope 
yawns ; under the scarlet cloak the cardinals scoff; in his chamber 
the scholar asks whether the newly found Greek is not better 
than all the ecclesiastical jargon; in the very cloister are monks 
secretly at work on the new learning, and cursing the stupid iteration 
of the bell ; even the children of the soil are asking themselves how 
long—Alas ! they must wait till the Greater Jacquerie of 1792 relieves 
them ; there is uncertainty everywhere ; there is the restless movement 
which goes before a change. There is, however, plenty of activity 
in certain directions. Soldiers fight, and great lords lead armies ; 
there are court ceremonies at which knights feast and common 
people gape ; prentice lads go a-wandering along the roads ; with 
them tramp the vagrant scholars ; the forests are full of robbers ; the 
beggars are a nation to themselves, and a very horrible, noisome, 
miserable nation ; the towns are crowded within narrow walls ; fever 
and the plague are constantly breaking out ; there is no ladder by 
which men can climb except that lowered for them by the Church ; 
where a man is born, there he sticks. A fine picturesque time ; with 
plenty of robberies and murders ; vast quantities of injustice ; with 
lords among the peasants, like locusts among corn, devouring the 
substance ; with fierce punishments for the wicked, but not so fierce 
as those which certainly await most people in the next world ; with 
gibbets, racks, red-hot pincers, wheels, processions of penitents, 
heavy wax candles, cutting off of hands, and every possible stimulus 
to virtue ; yet a world in which virtue was singularly rare. All this 
life—and more—is in “ The Cloister and the Hearth”; not described, 
but acted. The reader who knows the literature of the times says 
to himself as he goes on: “ Here is Erasmus; here is Froissart ; 
here is Deschamps; here is Coquillart ; here is Gringoire ; here is 
Villon ; here is Luther,” and so on, taking pleasure in proving the 
sources. The reader who does not know, or does not enquire, 
presently finds himself drawn completely out of himself and his own 
times ; before he reaches the end, he thinks like the characters in 
the book ; he feels like them; he talks like them. This is the 
general effect of the book ; but, besides, there runs through it the 
sweetest, saddest, and most tender love story ever devised by wit 
of man. There is no heroine in fiction more dear to me than 
Margaret ; she is always real ; always the true woman ; brave in the 
darkest hour ; and for ever yearning in womanly fashion for the love 
that has been cruelly torn from her. 


**Oh ! my love,” cried the lover-priest at her death-bed, ‘‘ if thou hast lived 
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doubting of thy Gerard’s heart, die not so; for never was woman loved so tenderly 
as thou this ten years past.” 

**Calm thyself, dear one,” said the dying woman, with a heavenly smile. 
** IT knew it, only, being but a woman, J could not die happy till I heard thee say 
so.” 

Comparison between “The Cloister and the Hearth” and 
* Romola” is forced upon one. Both books treat of the same 
period ; similar pictures should be presented in the pages of both. 
Yet—what a difference! In the man’s work we find action, life, 
movement, surprise, reality. In the woman’s work we find languor, 
tedium, and the talk of nineteenth-century puppets dressed in 
fifteenth-century clothes. Romola is a woman of the present day ; 
Tito is a man of the present day; the scholar belongs to us ; 
Savonarola is like a hysterical Ritualist preacher ; Tessa is a modern 
Italian peasant girl ; nothing is medizeval but the names and the cos- 
tumes. Yet I believe there may be found people who call “ Romola” 
a great novel, and who have not even read the story of Gerard and 
Margaret. 

I do not suppose that by these remarks one can add anything to 

the real reputation of Charles Reade or to the admiration with 
which the English-speaking races regard his works. ‘They may, 
however, lead others to consider the position occupied by this writer, 
which is, and has been, since the death of Thackeray and Dickens, 
alone in the front rank. He resembles no other writer living or 
dead. His merits are his own, and they are those of the first order 
of writers. He cannot be classified’: in order to be classified, a man 
must be either a leader or one of a following. Reade cannot, 
certainly, be accused of following. In fine, he paints women as 
they are, men as they are, things as they are. What we call genius 
is first the power of seeing men, women, and things as they are— 
most of us, being without genius, are purblind—and then the power 
of showing them by means of “invention ”—by the grafting of 
“invention” upon fact. No living man has shown greater power 
of grasping fact and of weaving invention upon it than Charles 
Reade. 

As regards future work, his most formidable rival is himself ; 
he has behind him Gerard and Margaret, Christie, Peg Woffington, 
Denis the Burgundian, David Dodd, and a whole gallery of living, 
speaking portraits—figures drawn to the life. Whether he will surpass 
them, one knows not. Meantime, let those who appreciate the best, 
the most faithful, the highest work in this Royal Art of Fiction, salute 


the MASTER. 
WALTER BESANT. 





NAVAL WARFARE. 


HE first striking difference between military and naval warfare 
is that, while—in theory, at least—the military forces of a coun- 
try confine their attacks to the persons and power of their enemy, the 
navat forces devote themselves primarily to the plunder of his pro- 
perty and commerce. If on land the theory of modern war exempts 
from spoliation all of an enemy’s goods that do not contribute to his 
military strength, on sea such spoliation is the professed object of 
maritime warfare. And the difference, we are told, is “ the necessary 
consequence of the state of war, which places the citizens or subjects 
of the belligerent states in hostility to each other, and prohibits all 
intercourse between them,”! although the very reason for the 
immunity of private property on land is that war is a condition of 
hostility between the military forces of two countries, and not 
between their respective inhabitants. 

Writers on public law have invented many ingenious theories to 
explain and justify, on rational grounds, so fundamental a difference 
between the two kinds of warfare. ‘To make prize of a merchant 
ship,” says Dr. Whewell, ‘is an obvious way of showing (such a ship) 
that its own state is unable to protect it at sea, and thus is a mode 
of attacking the state ;”? a reason that would equally justify the 
slaughter of nonogenarians. According to Hautefeuille, the difference 
flows naturally from the conditions of hostilities waged on different 
elements, and especially from the absence at sea of any fear of a 
rising e masse which, as it may be the result of wholesale robbery 
on land, serves to some extent as a safeguard against it. 

A simpler explanation may trace the difference to the maritime 
piracy which for many centuries was the normal relation between 
the English and Continental coasts, and out of which the navies of 
Europe were gradually evolved. Sir N. Nicolas, describing the naval 
state of the thirteenth and early part of the fourteenth century, 
proves by abundant facts the following picture of it: “ During a 

1 Halleck, Jnternational Law, ii. 154. 


? Elements of Morality, sec. 1068. 
* Des Droits et Devoirs des Nations neutres, ii, 321-323. 
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truce or peace ships were boarded, plundered, and captured by 
vessels of a friendly power as if there had been actual war. Even 
English merchant ships were attacked and robbed as well in port 
as at sea by English vessels, and especially by those of the Cinque 
Ports, which seem to have been nests of robbers ; and, judging from 
the numerous complaints, it would appear that a general system of 
piracy existed which no government was strong enough to restrain.” ! 

The governments of those days were, however, not only not 
strong enough to restrain, but, as a rule, only too glad to make use 
of these pirates as auxiliaries in their wars with foreign powers. 
Some English ships carrying troops to France having been dispersed 
by a storm, the sailors of the Cinque Ports were ordered by Henry 
III., in revenge, to commit every possible injury on the French ; a 
commission undertaken with such zeal on their part that they slew 
and plundered not only all the foreigners they could catch, but their 
own countrymen returning from their pilgrimages (1242). During 
the whole reign of Henry IV. (1399-1413), though there existed a 
truce between France and England, the ordinary incidents of hos- 
tilities continued at sea just as if the countries had been at open 
war.?. The object on either side was plunder and wanton devasta- 
tion ; nor from their landing on each other’s coasts, burning each 
other’s towns and crops, and carrying off each other’s property, did 
the country of either derive the least benefit whatever. The monk 
of St. Denys shows that these pirates were really the mariners on 
whom the naval service of England chiefly depended in time of war, 
for he says, in speaking of this period: “The English pirates, dis- 
contented with the truce and unwilling to abandon their profitable 
pursuits, determined to infest the sea and attack merchant ships. 
Three thousand of the most skilful sailors of England and Bayonne 
had confederated for that purpose, and, as was supposed, with the 
approbation of their king.” It was not till the year 1413 that Henry 
V. sought to put a stop to the piratical practices of the English 
marine, and he then did so without requiring a reciprocal endeavour 
on the part of the other countries of Europe.* 

Maritime warfare being thus simply an extension of maritime 
piracy, the usages of the one naturally became the usages of the 
other ; the only difference being that in time of war it was with the 
licence and pay of the State, and with the help of knights and 
squires, that the pirates carried on their accustomed programme of 
incendiarism, massacres, and robberies. 

1 History of the Royal Navy, i. 357. 
3 Nicolas, ii. 341. 5 Ibid, ii. 405. 
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From this connection, therefore, a lower character of warfare 
prevailed from the first on sea than on land, and the spirit of piracy 
breathed over the waters. As little mercy as was shown hy pirates 
to the crew of a captured or surrendered vessel, was shown in like 
case by the regular naval service of the country, for wounded and 
unwounded alike were thrown into the sea. When the fleet of 
Breton pirates defeated the English pirates in July 1403, and took 
10,000 of them prisoners, they threw overboard the greater part of 
them ;' and in the great sea-fight between the English and Spanish 
fleets of 1350, the whole of the crew of a Spanish ship that surren- 
dered to the Earl of Lancaster were thrown overboard, “ according 
to the barbarous custom of the age.” ? 

Two other stories of that time still further display the utter want 
of anything like chivalrous feeling in maritime usages. A Flemish 
ship, on its way to Scotland, having been driven by a storm on the 
English coast, near the Thames, and its crew having been slain by 
the inhabitants, the king rewarded the assassins with the whole of 
the cargo, and kept the ship and the rigging for himself (1318.)® 
In 1379, when a fleet of English knights, under Sir John Arundel, 
on their way to Brittany, was overtaken by a storm, and the jettison 
of other things failed to relieve the vessels, sixty women, many of 
whom had been forced to embark, were thrown into the sea.* 

The piratical origin, therefore, of the navies of Europe sufficiently 
explains the fact that plunder, which is less the rule than an incident 
of war on land, remains its chief object and feature at sea. The 
fact may further be explained by the survival of piracy that was long 
sanctioned by the States under the guise of privateering. If we would 
understand the popularity of wars in England in the old privateering 
days, we must recall the magnificent fortunes which were often won 
as prize-money in the career of legalised piracy. During the war 
which was concluded in 1748 by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
England captured of French and Spanish ships collectively 3,434, 
whilst she herself lost 3,238 ; but, small compensation as this balance 
of 196 ships in her favour may seem after a contest of about nine 
years, the pecuniary balance in her favour is said to have amounted 
to £2,000,000.5 

We now begin to see why our forefathers rang their church bells 

1 Monstrelet, c. 12. 2 Nicolas, ii. 108. 
® Jbid. i. 333. 4 Froissart, ii. 85. 

*Entick, Mew Naval History (1757), 823. ‘*Some of the Spanish prizes 

were immensely rich, a great many of the French were of considerable value, and 


so were many of the English ; but the balance was about two millions in favour of 
the latter.” 
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at the announcement of war, as they did at the declaration of this 
one against Spain. War represented to large classes what the gold 
mines of Peru represented to Spain—the best of all possible pecu- 
niary speculations. In the year 1747 alone the English ships took 
644 prizes ; and of what enormous value they often were! Here is 
a list of the values which the cargoes of these prizes not unfrequently 
reached : 

That of the Heron, a French ship, £ 140,000. 

That of the Conception, a French ship, £200,000. 

That of Za Charmante, a French East Indiaman, £200,000. 

That of the Vesta/, a Spanish ship, £140,000. 

That of the Hector, a Spanish ship, £ 300,000. 

That of the Concordia, a Spanish ship, £ 600,000. 

Two Spanish register ships are recorded to have brought in £350 
to every foremast man who took part in their capture. In 1745 
three Spanish vessels returning from Peru having been captured by 
three privateersmen, the owners of the latter received to their sepa- 
rate shares the sum of £700,000, and every common seaman £ 850. 
Another Spanish galleon was taken by a British man-of-war with a 
million sterling in bullion on board. 

These facts suffice to dispel the wonder we might otherwise feel 
at the love our ancestors had for mixing themselves up, for any pre- 
text or for none, in hostilities with Continental powers. Our policy 
was naturally spirited, when it meant chances like these for all who 
lacked either the wit or the will to live honestly, and returns like 
these on the capital invested in the patriotic equipment of a few 
privateers. But what advantage ultimately accrued to either side, 
after deduction made for all losses and expenses, or how far these 
national piracies contributed to the speedier restoration of peace, were 
questions that apparently did not enter within the range of military 
reasoning to consider. 

Everything was done to make attractive a life of piracy spent 
in the service of the State. Originally every European state claimed 
some interest in the prizes it commissioned its privateers to take ; 
but the fact that each in turn surrendered its claim proves the 
difficulty there was in getting these piratical servants to submit 
their plunder to the adjudication of the prize-courts. Originally all 
privateers were bound to deltver captured arms and ammunition to 
their sovereign, and to surrender a percentage of their gains to the 
State or the admiral; but it soon came to pass that sovereigns 
had to pay for the arms they might wish to keep, and that the 


! From Entick’s Mew Naval History (1757), 801-817. 
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percentage deducted was first diminished and then abolished 
altogether. At first 30 per cent. was deducted in Holland, which 
fell successively to 18 per cent., to 10 per cent., to nothing ; and 
in England the ro per cent. originally due to the admiral was finally 
surrendered.' The crew also enjoyed an additional prize of money 
for every person slain or captured on an enemy’s man of war or 
privateer, and for every cannon in proportion to its bore.? 

Of all the changes of opinion that have occurred in the world’s 
history, none is more instructive than that which gradually took 
place concerning privateering, and which ended in its final re- 
nunciation by most of the maritime powers in the Declaration of 
Paris in 1856. 

The weight of the publicists’ authority was for long in its favour. 
Vattel only made the proviso of a just cause of war the condition 
for reconciling privateering with the comfort of a good conscience.’ 
Valin defended it as a patriotic service, in that it relieved the State 
from the expense of fitting out war-vessels. Emerigon denounced 
the vocation of pirates as infamous, while commending that of 
privateers as honest and even glorious. And for many generations 
the distinction between the two was held to be satisfactory, that the 
privateer acted under the commission of his sovereign, the pirate 
under no one’s but his own. 

Morally, this distinction of itself proved little. Take the story 
of the French general Crillon, who, when Henri III. proposed to 
him to assassinate the Duc de Guise, is said to have replied, “ My 
life and my property are yours, Sire ; but I should be unworthy of 
the French name were I false to the laws of honour.” Had he 
accepted the commission, would the deed have been praiseworthy or 
infamous? Can a commission affect the moral quality of actions ? 
The hangman has a commission, but neither honour nor distinction. 
Why, then, should a successful privateer have been often decorated 
with the title of nobility or presented with a sword by his king ?* 

Historically, the distinction had even less foundation. In olden 
times individuals carried on their own robberies or reprisals at their 
own risk ; but their actions did not become the least less piratical 
when, about the thirteenth century, reprisals were taken under 
State control, and became only lawful under letters of marque duly 
issued by a sovereign or his admirals. In their acts, conduct, and 
whole procedure, the commissioned privateers of later times differed 
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in no discernible respects from the pirates of the middle ages, save 
in the fact of being utilised by the State for its supposed benefit : 
and this difference, only dating as it did from the time when the 
prohibition to fit out cruisers in time of war without public authority 
first became common, was evidently one of date rather than of 
nature. 

Moreover, the attempt of the State to regulate its piratical 
service failed utterly. In the fourteenth century it was customary to 
make the officers of a privateer swear not to plunder the subjects of 
the commissioning belligerent, or of friendly powers, or of vessels 
sailing under safe-conducts ; in the next century it became necessary, 
in addition to this oath, to insist on heavy pecuniary sureties ;! and 
such sureties became common stipulations in treaties of peace. 
Nearly every treaty between the maritime powers after about 1600 
contained stipulations in restraint of the abuses of privateering ; 
on the value of which, the complaints that arose in every war that 
occurred of privateers exceeding their powers are a sufficient 
comment. The numerous ordinances of different countries 
threatening to punish as pirates all privateers who were found with 
commissions from doth belligerents, gives us a still further insight 
into the character of those servants of the State. 

In fact, so slight was the distinction founded on the possession of 
a commission, that even privateers with commissions were sometimes 
treated as actual pirates and not as legitimate belligerents. In the 
seventeenth century, the freebooters and buccaneers who ravaged the 
West Indies, and who consisted of the outcasts of England and the 
Continent, though they were duly commissioned by France to do their 
utmost damage to the Spanish colonies and commerce in the West 
Indies, were treated as no better than pirates if they happened to 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards. And especially was this dis- 
tinction disallowed if there were any doubt concerning the legitimacy 
of the letters of marque. England, for instance, refused at first to 
treat as better than pirates the privateers of her revolted colonists 
in America; and in the French Revolution she tried to persuade the 
powers of Europe so to deal with privateers commissioned by the 
republican government. Russia having consented to this plan, its 
execution was only hindered by the honourable refusal of Sweden 
and Denmark to accede to so retrograde an innovation.? 

An illusory distinction between the prize of a pirate and that of a 
privateer was further sustained by the judicial apparatus of the prize- 
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court. The rights of a captor were not complete till a naval tribunal 
of his own country had settled his claims to the ships or cargo of an 
enemy or neutral. By this device confiscation was divested of its 
likeness to plunder, and a thin veneer of legality was laid on the 
fundamental lawlessness of the whole system. If it were left to the 
wolves to decide on their rights to the captured sheep, the latter 
would have much the same chance of release as vessels in a prize- 
court of the captor. A prize-court has never yet been equally 
representative of either belligerent, or been so constituted as to be 
absolutely impartial between either. 

But, even granted that a prize court gave its verdicts with the 
strictest regard to the evidence, of what nature was that evidence 
likely to be when it came chiefly from the purser on board the pri- 
vateer, whose duty it was to draw up a verbal process of the circum- 
stances of every visit or capture, and who, as he was paid and nomi- 
nated by the captain of the privateer, was dependent for his profits 
in the concern on the lawfulness of the prizes? How easy to repre- 
sent that a defenceless merchant vessel had offered resistance to 
search, and that therefore by the law of nations she and her cargo 
were lawful prize! How tempting to falsify every circumstance that 
really attended the capture, or that legally affected the captors’ 
rights to their plunder ! 

These aspects of privateering soon led unbiassed minds to a 
sounder judgment about it than was discernible in received opinion. 
Molloy, an English writer, spoke of it, as long ago as 1769, as 
follows : “‘It were well they (the privateers) were restrained by 
consent of all princes, since all good men account them but one 
remove from pirates, who without any respect to the cause, or having 
any injury done them, or so much as hired for the service, spoil men 
and goods, making even a trade and calling of it.”'! Martens, the 
German publicist, at the end of the same century, called privateering 
a privileged piracy ; but Nelson’s opinion may fairly count for more 
than all; and of his opinion there remains no doubt whatever. In 
a letter, dated August 7, 1804, he wrote: “If I had the least 
authority in controlling the privateers, whose conduct is so dis- 
graceful to the British nation, I would instantly take their 
commissions from them.” In the same letter he spoke of them as 
a horde of sanctioned robbers ;? and on another occasion he wrote : 
“ The conduct of all privateering is, as far as I have seen, so near 
piracy, that I only wonder any civilised nation can allow them, The 
Jawful as well as the unlawful commerce of the neutral flag is sybject 
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to every violation and spoliation.”' Yet it was for the sake of such 
spoliation, which England chose to regard as her maritime right 
and to identify with her maritime supremacy, that, under the pretext 
of solicitude for the liberties of Europe, she fought her long war with 
France, and made herself the enemy in turn of nearly every other 
civilised power in the world. 

The Declaration of Paris, the first article of which abolished 
privateering between the signatory powers, was signed by Lord 
Clarendon on behalf of England ; but on the ground that it was not 
formally a treaty, never having been ratified by Parliament or the 
Crown, it has actually been several times proposed in the English 
Parliament to violate the honour of England by declaring that 
agreement null and void.? Lord Derby, in reference to such 
proposals, said in 1867: “ We have given a pledge, not merely to 
the Powers who signed with us, but to the whole civilised world.” 
This was the language of real patriotism, which esteems a country’s 
honour its highest interest; the other was the language of the 
plainest perfidy. In November 1876, the Russian Government was 
also strongly urged, in the case of war with England, to issue letters 
of marque against British commerce, in spite of the international 
agreement to the contrary.* It is not likely that it would have done 
so; but these motions in different countries give vital interest 
to the history of privateeting as one of the legitimate modes of 
waging war. “: 

Moreover, since neither Spain nor the United States signed the 
Declaration of Paris, war with either of them would revive all the 
atrocities and disputes that have embittered previous wars in which 
England has been engaged. The precedent of former treaties, such 
as that between Sweden and the United Provinces in 1675, the 
United States and Prussia in 1785, and the United States and Italy 
in 1871, by which either party agreed in the event of war not to 
employ privateers against each other, affords an obvious sample of 
what diplomacy might yet do to diminish the chances of war between 
the signatory and the non-signatory powers. 

The United States would have signed the Declaration of Paris 
if it had exempted the merchant vessels of belligerents as well from 
ships of war as from privateers ; and this must be looked to as the 
next conquest of law over lawlessness. Russia and several other 
powers were ready to accept the American amendment, which, 

1 Despatches, vi. 79. 
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having at first only fallen through owing to the opposition of 
England, was subsequently withdrawn by America herself. Never- 
theless, that amendment remains the wish not only of the civilised 
world but of our own merchants, whose carrying trade, the largest 
in the world, is, in the event of England becoming a belligerent, in 
danger of falling into the hands of neutral countries. In 1858 the 
merchants of Bremen drew up a formal protest against the right of 
ships of war to seize the property and ships of merchants.' In the 
war of 1866 Prussia, Italy, and Austria agreed to forego this time- 
honoured right of mutual plunder; and the Emperor of Germany 
endeavoured to establish the same limitation in the war of 1870. 
The old maxim of war, of which the custom is a survival, has long 
since been disproved by political economy—the doctrine, namely, 
that a loss to one country is a gain to another, or that one country 
profits by the exact extent of the injury that it effects against the 
property of its adversary. Having lost its basis in reason, it only 
remains to remove it from practice. 

If we turn from this aspect of naval warfare to the actual conduct 
of hostilities at sea, the desire to obtain forcible possession of an 
enemy’s vessels must clearly have had a beneficial effect in diminish- 
ing the loss of life, which was absent from battles on land. To 
capture a ship, it was desirable, if possible, to disable without 
destroying it; so that the fire of each was more generally directed 
against the masts and rigging than against the hull or lower parts of 
the vessel. In the case of the Berwick, an English 74-gun ship, 
which struck her colours to the French frigate, the A/ceste, only four 
sailors were wounded, and the captain, whose head was taken off by 
a bar-shot, was the only person slain; and “so small a loss was 
attributed to the high firing of the French, who, making sure of the 
Berwick’s capture, and wanting such a ship entire in their fleet, were 
wise enough to do as little injury as possible to her hull.”?. The 
great battle between the English and Dutch fleets off Camperdown 
(1795) was exceptional both for the damage done on each side to 
the hulls of their respective vessels, and consequently for the heavy 
loss of life on either side. ‘‘ The appearance of the British ships at 
the close of the action was very unlike what it generally is when the 
French or Spaniards have been the opponents of the former. Not 
a single mast nor even a top-mast was shot away; nor were the 
rigging and sails of the ships in their usual tattered state. It was at 
the hulls of their adversaries that the Dutchmen had directed their 
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shot.”' As the English naturally retaliated, though “ as trophies the 
appearance of the Dutch prizes was gratifying,” as ships of war “they 
were not the slightest acquisition to the navy of England.”? 

When this happened, as it could not but often do in pitched naval 
battles, the Government sometimes made good to the captors the 
value of the prizes that the serious nature of the conflict had caused 
them to lose. Thus in the case of the six French prizes made at the 
battle of the Nile, only three of which ever reached Plymouth, the 
Government, “in order that the captors might not suffer for the 
prowess they had displayed in riddling the hulls of the captured ships, 
paid for each of the destroyed 74s, the Guerrier, Heureux, and 
Mercure the sum of £20,000, which was as much as the least 
valuable of the remaining 74s had been valued at.” 

It is curious to notice distinctions in naval warfare between lawful 
and unlawiul methods, similar to those conspicuous on land. Such 
projectiles as bits of iron ore, pointed stones, nails, or glass, are 
excluded from the list of things that may be used in good war; 
and the declaration of St. Petersburg condemns explosive bullets as 
much on one element as on the other. Unfounded charges by one 
belligerent against another are, however, always liable to bring the 
illicit method into actual use on both sides under the pretext of 
reprisals ; as we see in the following order of the day, issued at Brest 
by the French vice-admiral Marshal Conflans (Nov. 8, 1759): “ It is 
absolutely contrary to the law of nations to make bad war, and to 
shoot shells at the enemy, who must always be fought according to 
the rules of honour, with the arms generally employed by polite 
nations. Yet some captains have complained that the English have 
used such weapons against them. It is, therefore, only on these 
complaints, and with an extreme reluctance, that it has been resolved 
to embark hollow shells on vessels of the line, but it is expressly for- 
bidden to use them unless the enemy begin.” 4 

So the English in their turn charged the French with making 
bad war. The wound received by Nelson, at Aboukir, on the fore- 
head, was attributed to a piece of iron or a langridge shot.5 And 
the wounds that the crew of the Brunswick received from the 
Vengeur in the famous battle between the French and English fleets 
in June 1794, are said to have been peculiarly distressing, owing to 
the French employing langridge shot of raw ore and old nails, and 
to their throwing stinkpots into the portholes, which caused most 
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painful burnings and scaldings.' It is safest to discredit such 
accusations altogether, for there is no limit to the barbarities that 
may come into play, in consequence of too ready a credulity. 

Red-hot shot, legitimate for the defence of land forts against 
ships, used not to be considered good war in the contests of 
ships with one another. In the three hours’ action between the 
Lively and the Zourterelle, a French privateer, the use by the latter of 
hot-shot, “not usually deemed honourable warfare,” was considered 
to be wrong, but a wrong on the part of those who equipped her for 
sea more than on the part of the captain who fired them.? The 
English assailing batteries that fired red-hot shot against Gluckstadt, in 
1813, are said to have resorted to “a mode of warfare very unusual 
with us since the siege of Gibraltar.” 

The “Treatise on Tactics,” by the Emperor Leo VI., carries 
back the record of the means employed against an enemy in naval 
warfare to the ninth century. The things he recommends as most 
effective are: cranes, to let fall heavy weights on the enemy’s decks ; 
caltrops, with iron spikes, to wound his feet ;‘ jars full of quicklime, 
to suffocate him ; jars containing combustibles, to burn him ; jars 
containing poisonous reptiles, to bite him; and Greek fire, with its 
noise like thunder, to frighten as well as burn him.5 Many of these 
methods were of immemorial usage ; for Scipio knew the merits of 
jars full of pitch, and Hannibal of jars full of vipers.6 Nothing was 
too bad for use in those days ; nor can it be ascertained when or 
why they ceased to be used. Greek fire was used with great effect in 
the sea-battles between the Saracens and Christians ; but it is a fair 
cause of wonder that the invention of gunpowder should have so 
entirely superseded it as to cause its very manufacture to have been 
forgotten. Neither does history record the date of, nor the reason 
for, the disuse of quicklime, which in the famous fight off Dover in 
1217 between the French and English contributed so greatly to the 
victory of the latter.’ 

1 Campbell, vii. 21. James,i. 161. Stinkpots are jars or shells charged with 
powder, grenades, &c. 
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It is difficult to believe that sentiments of humanity should have 
caused these methods to be discarded from maritime hostilities ; 
but that such motives led to a certain mitigation in the use of fire- 
ships appears from a passage in Captain Brenton’s “ Naval History,” 
where he says: “ The use of fire-ships has long been laid aside, to 
the honour of the nation which first dispensed with this barbarous 
aggravation of the horrors of war.” That is to say, as he explains 
it, though fire-ships continued to accompany the fleets, they were 
only used in an anchorage where there was a fair chance of the 
escape of the crew against which they were sent ; they ceased to be 
used, as at one time, to burn or blow up disabled ships, which the 
conqueror dared not board and carry into port, and which were 
covered with the wounded and dying. The last instance in which 
they were so used by the English was in the fight off Toulon, in 
1744; and their use on that occasion is said to have received 
merited reproach from the historian of the day.! 

As the service of a fire-ship was one that required the greatest 
bravery and coolness—since it was, of course, attacked in every fos- 
sible way, and it was often difficult to escape by the boat chained 
behind it—it displays the extraordinary inconsistency of opinion 
about such matters, that it should have been accounted rather a 
service of infamy than of honour. Molloy, in 1769, wrote of it as 
the practice of his day to put to death prisoners made from a fire- 
ship: ‘‘ Generally the persons found in them are put to death if 
taken.”? And another writer says : “ Whether it be from a refined 
idea, or from the most determined resentment towards those who 
act in fire-ships, may be difficult to judge ; but there is rarely any 
quarter given to such as fall into the enemy’s power.”* 

Clock-machines, or torpedoes, were introduced into European 
warfare by the English, being intended to destroy Napoleon’s ships 
at Boulogne in 1804. It is remarkable that the use of them was at 
first reprobated by Captain Brenton, and by Lord St. Vincent, who 
foresaw that other Powers would in turn adopt the innovation.‘ The 
French, who picked up some of them near Boulogne, called them 
infernal machines. But at present they seem firmly established as 
part of good warfare, in default of any international agreement 
against them, such as that which exists against explosive bullets. 

The same International Act which abolished privateering between 
the signatory Powers settled also between them two other disputed 
points which for centuries were a frequent cause of war and jealousy 
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—namely, the liability of the property of neutrals to be seized when 
found in the ships of an enemy, and of the property of an enemy to 
be seized when found in the ships of a neutral. 

Over the abstract right of belligerents so to deal with the ships 
or property of neutral powers the publicists for long fought a battle- 
royal, contending either that a neutral ship should be regarded as 
neutral territory, or that an enemy’s property was lawful prize any- 
where. Whilst the French theory regarded the nationality of the 
vessel rather than of its cargo, so that the goods of a neutral might 
be fairly seized on an enemy’s vessel, but those of an enemy were 
safe even in a neutral ship; the English theory was diametrically 
the opposite, for the Admiralty restored a neutral’s property taken 
on an enemy’s vessel, but confiscated an enemy’s goods if found on 
a neutral vessel. This difference between the English rule and that 
of other countries was a source of endless contention. Frederick II. 
of Prussia, in:1753, first resisted the English claim to seize hostile 
property sailing under a neutral flag. Then came against the same 
claim the first armed neutrality of 1780, headed by Russia, and again 
in 1801 the second armed coalition of the Northern Powers. ‘The 
difference of rule was, therefore, as such differences always must be, 
a source of real weakness to England, on account of the enemies it 
raised against her all over the world. Yet the Continental theory of 
free ships making free goods was considered for generations to be so 
adverse to the real interests of England, that Lord Nelson, in 1801, 
characterised it in the House of Lords as “a proposition so mon- 
strous in itself, so contrary to the law of nations, and so injurious to 
the maritime interests of England, as to justfy war with the advo- 
cates of such a doctrine, so long as a single man, a single shilling, 
or a single drop of blood remained in the country.” ! 

The fact, therefore, that if England were now at war with France 
she could not take French property (unless it were contraband) from 
a Russian or American ship, we owe not to the publicists who were 
divided about it, nor to naval opinion which was decided against it, 
but to the accidental alliance between France and England in the 
Crimean war. In order to co-operate together, each waived its old 
claim, according to which France would have been free to seize the 
property of a neutral found on Russian vessels, and England to seize 
Russian property on the vessels of a neutral. As the United States 
would probably have resisted by arms the claim of either so to inter- 
fere with this neutrality, the mutual concession was one of common 
prudence ; and as the same opposition would have been perennial, 
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it was no great sacrifice on ‘the part of either to perpetuate and 
extend by a treaty at the close of the war the agreement that at first 
was only to last for its continuance. 

Much, however, as that treaty has done for the peace of the 
world, by assimilating in these respects the maritime law of nations, 
it has left many customs unchanged to challenge still the attention 
of reformers. It is therefore of some practical interest to consider 
of what nature future changes should be, inasmuch as, if we cannot 
agree to cease from fighting altogether, the next best thing we can do 
is to reduce the pretexts for it to as few as possible. 

The reservation, then, in favour of confiscating property that is 
contraband of war has left the right of visiting and searching neutral 
or hostile merchantmen for contraband untouched ; though nothing 
has been a more fruitful source of quarrel than the want of a common 
definition of what constitutes contraband. Anything which, without 
further manipulation, adds directly to an enemy’s power, as weapons 
of war, are contraband by universal admission ; but whether corn 
and provisions are, as some text-writers assert and others deny ; 
whether coined money, horses, or saddles are, as was decided in 1863 
between the Northern Powers of Europe ; whether tar and pitch for 
ships are, as was disputed between England and Sweden for 200 
years ; or whether coal should be, as Prince Bismarck claimed against 
England in 1870 ;—these are questions that remain absolutely unde- 
cided, or left to the treaties between the several Powers or the 
arbitrary caprice of belligerents. 

The Declaration of Paris was equally silent as to the right, con- 
tended for by all the Powers save England, for ships of war, which 
have always been exempt from the right of search, to exempt from it 
also the merchant vessels sailing under their convoy. So funda- 
mental a divergence between the maritime usages of different 
countries can only be sustained under the peril of incurring hostility 
and war, without any corresponding advantage in compensation. 

The Declaration of Paris has also left untouched the old usage 
of embargoes. A nation wronged by another may still seize the 
vessels of that other which may be in its ports, in order to secure atten- 
tion to its claims ; restoring them in the event of a peaceable settle- 
ment, but confiscating them if war ensues. The resemblance of this 
practice of hostile embargo to robbery, “occurring as it does in the 
midst of peace . . . . ought,” says an American jurist, “ to make it 
disgraceful and drive it into disuse.”' It would be as reasonable 
to seize the persons and property of all the merchants resident in 
the country, as used to be done by France and England, In 1795, 
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Holland, having been conquered by France, became thereby an enemy 
of England. Accordingly, “orders were issued to seize all Dutch vessels 
in British ports ;” in virtue of which, several gun-ships and between 
fifty and sixty merchant vessels in Plymouth Sound were detained by 
the port admiral.' It is difficult to conceive anything less defensible 
as a practice between civilised states. 

It equally descends from the barbarous origin of maritime law 
that ali ships of an enemy wrecked on our coast, or forced to take 
refuge in our harbours by stress of weather or want of provisions, or 
in ignorance of the existence of hostilities, should become ours by 
right of war. There are generous instances to the contrary. The 
Spanish Governor of Havana in 1746, when an English vessel was 
driven into that hostile port by stress of weather, refused to seize the 
vessel and take the captain prisoner ; and so did another Spanish 
governor in the case of an English vessel whose captain was ignorant 
that Honduras was hostile territory. But these cases are the excep- 
tion ; the rule being, that a hostile Power avails itself of a captain’s 
ignorance or distress to make him a prisoner and his ship a prize of 
war ; another proof, if further needed, how very little magnanimity 
really enters into the conduct of hostilities. aes 

It is a still further abuse of the rights of war that a belligerent 
State may do what it pleases, not only with all the vessels of its own sub- 
jects, but with all those of neutrals as well which happen to be within 
its jurisdiction at the beginning of a war ; that it may, on paying the 
owners the value of their freight beforehand, confiscate such vessels 
and compel them to serve in the transport of its troops or its muni- 
tions of war. Yet this is the so-called jus angaria,to which Prince 
Bismarck appealed when in the war with France the Germans sank 
some British vessels at the mouth of the Seine.? 

If, then, from the preceding retrospect it appears that whatever 
advance we have made in the maritime usages of our ancestors has 
been due solely to international agreement, and to a friendly concert 
between the chief Powers of the world, acting with a view to their 
permanent and collective interests, the inference is evidently in 
favour of any further advance being only possibie in the same way. 
The renunciations of each Power redound to the benefit of each 
and all; nor can the gain of the world involve any real loss for the 
several nations that compose it. We shall therefore, perhaps, not 
err far from the truth, if we imagine the following articles, in comple- 
ment of those formulated in Paris in 1856, to constitute the Inter- 
national Marine Code which will be found in the future to be most 
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calculated to remove sources of contention between nations, and best 
adapted, therefore, to the permanent interests of the contracting parties : 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The merchant vessels and cargoes of belligerents shall be 
exempted from seizure and confiscation by the public armed 
vessels of the hostile Powers. 

3. This exemption of the private property of either belligerent shall 
extend to their colonies, which, as belonging to the enemy, have 
in former times been made the scene of devastation and plunder. 

4. The right of visiting and searching neutral or hostile mer- 
chantmen for contraband of war shall be abolished. 

5. Contraband of war shall be defined ; and to deal in such con- 
traband shall be made a breach of the civil law, and punishable 
by each State as a violation of its proclamation of neutrality. 

6. Except in the case of contraband as aforesaid, all trade shall 
be lawful between the subjects of either belligerents, there 
being no reason for individuals to be involved in the quarrel 
that exists between their respective governments. 

7. The only limitation to commerce shall be so effective a blockade 
of an enemy’s ports as shall render it impossible for ships to 
enter or leave them ; and the mere notification that a port is 
blockaded shall not justify the seizure of ships that have sailed 
from, or are sailing to, them in any part of the world. 

8. The right to lay hostile embargoes on the ships of a friendly 
power, by reason of war being declared between them, shall 
be abolished. 

g. The right to confiscate or destroy the ships of a friendly Power 
for the service of a belligerent State, the jus angaria, shall be 
abolished. 

10. It shall be dishonourable for any ship to sail under false 
colours for any pretext whatever. 

11. It shall be dishonourable in sea-battles to use torpedoes or 
any other “ infernal machines.” 

What, then, would remain for the naval forces of maritime Powers 
todo? Everything, it may be replied, which constitutes legitimate 
warfare, and conforms to the elementary conception of a state of 
hostility ; the blockading of hostile ports, and all the play of attack 
and defence that may be imagined between belligerent navies. 
Whatsoever is more than this—the plunder of an enemy’s com- 
merce, embargoes on his ships, the search of neutral vessels—not 
only cometh of piracy, as has been shown, but is in fact piracy itself, 
without any necessary connection with the conduct of legitimate 
hostilities, J. A, FARRER. 








BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


HE debt of gratitude which mankind at large owes to books 

has been so often acknowledged, that the words begotten of 

rapt devotion are now the commonplaces of our most ordinary 

thoughts. We are scarce conscious of using a metaphor, when we 

speak of our books as friends, and of their perusal as converse. If 

our debt to them is infinite, our payments are habitual and incessant. 
In our every thought of books there is a thanksgiving. 

But while books thus lay all the world under a cheerfully paid 
tribute of praise, there is one class whose members are twice their 
debtors. These last, while, like their brethren, they owe to 
books the daily bread of their intellectual life, derive from them 
also a second existence—a serene and shadowy immortality, which 
seems almost to fulfil the old pagan fable of an astral apotheosis. 
The authors of books are also their children. Or say, rather, that 
in their fate the hopes of the Buddhist are realised, and that the 
“brooding spirit of wisdom and of love” which lighted the days of 
their mortality has now absorbed them into its own divine essence. 
Whatever their actual doom may be, for us they are books. 
Shakespeare’s ghost has donned immortal calfskin. Petrarch is a 
neat octavo. Horace, in spite of Dante, has escaped from the 
sighings and shadows of that milder Inferno, and reposes in snug- 
bound ease within the volumed Elysium of our bookcase. 

Such is the mighty debt which authors owe to books—an endless 
existence in the purest thoughts of men, an everlasting rest in the 
sunshine of their most grateful memories. We purpose in this paper 
to see in some small measure how they have attempted to repay that 
debt—how they have honoured and loved those bestowers of immor- 
tality, 

We do not find expressed in ancient literature such a reverence 
for books as is continually overflowing in fervent praise from the 
mouths of modern authors. Leigh Hunt gives a humorous reason 
for this, when he says that the form of an ancient library was uncon- 
genial to the growth of ‘those affections which so readily entwine 
themselves around our so-called volumes. But the real cause, we . 
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think, lay much deeper. The two great peoples of antiquity were, 
from the bent of their minds, users rather than lovers of books. Of 
the Greeks especially is this true. With all their poetry and refine- 
ment, the Athenians were a wonderfully business-like race. In 
Plato’s “Republic” (which, after all, is only the ideal of the réA:s), we 
find expressed a utilitarianism of at once the strictest and the broadest 
kind. Nothing is admitted which is not useful, and scarce any use 
is left out of sight. We can quite well understand how a people with 
notions like this, though they valued their books, could yet hardly be 
said to love them. They read them, enjoyed them, profited by them 
—and then put them by. Worship them they never did. Like the 
bees of their own Hymettus, they gathered the honey, but thought 
not of cherishing the flower. 

It is a significant fact, that that part of the literature of Greece 
which was produced after the fall of her national life smacks more 
of the study than do the great works which were the offspring of her 
prime. Plutarch and Lucian are emphatically bookish authors. See 
how the former revels in talk of hoarded volumes, and libraries in 
whose porches the arned assemble. And even where these writers 
have nothing articulate to say about books, we can always see that 
their reading has been that of the loving student. 

We are more at home among the Roman authors, who have less 
of that lofty pride of genius which disdains a pleasure sucked from 
the sweet husk of learning. Virgil, in the “Georgics,” speaks of 
vegetating at Naples in all the laziness of study. Horace, in his oft- 
sighed wishes for rural ease and calm, seldom omitsa prayer for books— 

O rus, quando ego te adspiciam ? quandoque licebit, 

Nunc veterum libris, nanc somno et inertibus horis 

Ducere sollicitae jucunda oblivia vitae ? 
and again, 

Sit bona iérorum et provisae fragis in annum 

Copia, neu fluitem dubiae spe pendulus horae ! 
Horace in his library! what a picture that would be! Say on some 
winter evening when, without, Soracte glimmered white under the 
southern moon, and indoors the heaped-up logs cracked briskly on 
the hearth. We can fancy him there, luxuriously reclined ona couch, 
a roll of Alczeus or Sappho in his hand, and a flask of Falernian beside 
him. 

Catullus, too, was evidently a book-lover. In the elegy addressed 
to Manius Allius he laments that most of his volumes are left at Rome, 
and that he has brought with him only one case out of the many which 
he possesses. Be sure that there was a snug little did/iotheca in the 
villa at Sirmio, and that the pinnace which “ flashed along the Lydian 
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lake,” when it did not bear some laughing Lesbia, had a corner where 
a precious papyrus might be stowed. 

Seneca knew the charms of books, and the Plinies, uncle and 
nephew. The Elder Pliny was used to say that he had never found 
a volume out of which he did not get g@od, and the Laurentine villa 
of the Younger, with its “‘ bookcase for such works as can never be 
read too often,” shows like a green islet amid the black fen of later 
Roman life. But Cicero was the great bibliomaniac of antiquity. 
Everyone knows the famous passage in the oration “ Pro Archia” 
about the delights of study. ’Tis a noble scene—the great orator 
pleading the cause of his beloved learning at the bar of the ages. 
Nor was it his genius alone that Cicero devoted to the service of 
books. Many a hoarded sesterce went to increase his store of 
volumes, for, rich man though he was, he was always saving to add 
to his library. In his letters he more than once entreats his friend 
Atticus not to part with his collection until he (Cicero) has laid by 
enough to purchase it. The hours which others gave to business, 
to pleasure, and even to sleep, he spent in reading. His books 
were the soul of his home. “Since Tyrannus has arranged them,” 
he says, “a new spirit seems to animate my house.” Nor was his 
own library enough. We find him feeding on Faustus’ collection at 
Puteoli, devouring books with Dionysius, sitting with Cato among 
the volumes of the young Lucullus. How he would revel in the 
British Museum or the dusty cloisters of Oxford! But we fear that 
the loss of so many of his own works (notably of that treatise “ On 
Glory ”) would sadly distress him. 

The dark ages of medizval history are interesting to modern 
bookworms chiefly for the slender streak of light which runs 
through them from studious convent to convent. It must have 
been no small matter to be a lover of books in those days, when the 
normal pleasure of a learned life was enhanced by the difficulty of 
gtatification and the sense of superiority—when the academical 
library of Oxford consisted of a few tracts, and the collection at 
Glastonbury Abbey numbered only 400 volumes. For a deep 
draught of the sweets of the dib/iomanie, give us a few precious 
manuscripts, and set us in the “dim religious light” of the cloister, 
shut in from a limitless brawling world by the quiet of hoary walls 
and fruitful garden greenery. It was such a life that inspired 
Richard of Bury to write his panegyric on books. This old worthy, 
who must have been a kind of édition de /uxe of Chaucer's “ Clerk of 
Oxenford,” gave the Abbot of St. Albans fifty pounds-weight of 
silver for some thirty volumes. His “ Philobiblon” contains nigh 
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every imaginable word that can be said in praise of books, and is 
subdivided into heads in the right clerical style. Here is a specimen 
of the enthusiastic laudation he lavishes on his subject :— 

How great is the wonderful power arising from books ! for by them we see 
not only the ends of the world, but of time; and we contemplate alike things 
that are and things that are not, as in a sort of mirror of eternity. In books we 
ascend mountains and fathom the depths of the abyss; we behold varieties of 
fishes which the common atmosphere can by no means contain in soundness ; we 
distinguish the peculiarities of rivers and springs, and different countries, in 
volumes; .. . . we transcend the kingdoms of Jove, and with lines and com- 
passes measure the territories of the seven planets, and at last survey the great 
firmament itself, decorated with signs, degrees, and configurations in endless 
variety. 

The period which abolished this monkish monopoly of learning 
was, perhaps, of all ages, the one fraught with greatest glory to books. 
In no other epoch has erudition been such a power in the world— 
so greedily coveted, or so flatteringly recognised. A student then 
would give anything for learning, and learning oft did nigh every- 
thing for him. Petrarch and Boccaccio, the pioneers of the literary 
renaissance, were unwearied book-hunters. If the former, in spite 
of all his genius, cuts rather a sorry figure as the lover of Laura, we 
can feel nothing but respect for him as the student and preserver of 
ancient learning. We find him, in a letter to a Florentine citizen, 
accounting for a four years’ detention of a volume of Cicero by 
stating that, for want of a competent copyist, he has transcribed it 
himself. His end was worthy of him, for he was found dead among 
his books. And in the Italy of his own and the three or four 
succeeding generations, he had numerous disciples—men who, like 
old Bardi in “ Romola,” passed secluded days in a- converse with 
antiquity, and echoed with fervour their master’s Ciceronian words— 
“ Libri medullitus delectant, colloquuntur, consulunt, et viva quadam 
nobis atque arguta familiaritate junguntur.” 

The invention of printing, by the multiplication and cheapening 
of books, increased to an incalculable degree the means of a 
scholars enjoyment. Volumes that formerly could scarce be 
obtained, or obtained only at an extravagant cost, were now placed 
comparatively within the reach of the multitude. A_bockseller’s 
catalogue, dated some time in the early years of the sixteenth 
century, gives some interesting details of prices. A Greek Testa- 
ment is marked at 12 sous, a folio Latin Bible at 100 sous, a “ Virgil” 
at 2 sous 6 deniers. It is little wonder, in these circumstances, that 

the love of books begins to find frequent expression in literature. 
Erasmus was the arch-bookworm of those days. From the time 
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when, as a needy student, he denied himself food and clothes to 
buy some coveted volume, to the calm of his later days at Basle, 
he may be said, without much of a metaphor, to have lived on 
books. Rabelais’ collection must have been a singularly charac- 
teristic one, for it contained all the naughty books of the day, /ous 
les méchans livres, which the good curé was always on the watch to 
pick up, lest they should not be reprinted. Montaigne’s library has 
been described for us by its owner—a round upper chamber, warm 
and well-lighted, encircled with five well-filled shelves, and com- 
manding a view of garden, court, and wide-stretching champaign. 
There the immortal egotist lounged his days away over Plutarch and 
Seneca. Cervantes must have been fond of books, else he could 
never have written the description of Don Quixote’s library. 
Besides, we have his own word for it, where he tells of his purchase 
of the Cid Hamet’s manuscript. There is the right odour of the book- 
stall about that passage. Calderon, too, was of the brotherhood, as 
witness his picture of the student Cyprian sitting with his folios 
among the groves “of Daphne, by Orontes ”— 

In the sweet solitude of this retreat, 

With labyrinthine greenery enwove, 

Leave me, and by my side, for that in them 


Enough of company I ever find, 
The books thou brought’st me. 


Yet the Spain of those days, with its vast libraries, sealed with the 
seven seals of churlish officialism, must have been, after all, a sadly 
tantalising place for a bookworm. ‘The great Mariana indignantly 
complains of the exclusiveness with which the national collections 
were devoted to royal neglect. 

To pass to our own authors, We are all familiar with Chaucer's 
bookishness, and with the verses which tell how he left his office in 
the evening only to sit down “at another booke,” and how his 
studies brooked no interruption but the songs of the birds in May- 
time. Spenser, too, must have been in a way fond of books, though 
he has nothing to say about them ; but we do not conceive of him as a 
student like Chaucer—his soul was too often taking flight through the 
greenwood. His friend, Sir Philip Sidney, seems to have been more 
of a bookman, and doubtless was often to be found, when the court 
and the camp could spare him, reading the poets on the lawn at 
Penshurst. There is a flavour of elegant erudition about the 
“ Apologie for Poetrie” ; every page bristles with those proper names 
in italics which announce the approach of some old friend. Lyly, too, 
though he could scarce carry his learning with becoming modesty, 
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was evidently a close student. “Far more seemly were it for thee,” 
he says, “to have thy study full of books than thy purse full of 
“ money.” Sir Walter Raleigh, like Sidney, was a man of letters as 
well as of action, and has left us, in the preface to his “ History 
of the World,” a panegyric on books which, in its quiet dignity of 
tone, suits well the character of its author and the circumstances of 
its composition. 

It is a significant fact, and one greatly to the credit of books, that 
these writers of the Elizabethan era are at once among the most 
natural and also the most literary of our authors. The works of 
most of them are bathed in a delightful outdoor atmosphere ; and 
breathe at the same time a scarcely less pleasing odour of the 
library. It is true that we must except from this remark the 
greatest of them all. Shakespeare’s works are not only devoid of 
passages in praise of books, but they have not that air which speaks 
an author given to study. Doubtless we cannot fail to discover from 
them that Shakespeare was a well-read man—nay, we may gather 
that he was fond of reading—but there is nothing to show that he 
was fond of his dooks, which is a very different thing. The truth is 
that he was learned far above books, and so could not be expected 
to pay much reverence to those gods of lesser men, which to him 
were only tools. 

His brother dramatists, far inferior to him in every respect, are for 
that very cause more apt for citation here. Not a few of these hard- 
living playwrights carried up with them from the quiet cloisters of 
Oxford or Cambridge a fondness for learning which, amid all the fumes 
of the “ Mermaid” and the bustle of the “ Globe,” they never quite 
forgot. There is a snatch of the haughty scholasticism of Benet 
College about all that Marlowe wrote— 


Learning, in despite of Fate, 
Will mount aloft, and enter heaven gate, 
And to the seat of Jove itself advance. 


If anyone wishes to see how magnificently satanic the desire 
for knowledge may become, let him read the first act of “ Dr. Faustus.” 
The proudest flights of learning can go no farther : it is a grappling 
with Jupiter for the thunderbolts. We need only to name Ben 
Jonson in order to call up before our readers a vision of the most 
ponderous erudition humanised by wit-combats and flagons of sack. 
Scholarship sits like a graceful coronet among the floral wreaths 
that encircle the “kindred brows” of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
There are few finer or better-known apologies for books than the 
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passage wherein Charles “the elder brother” defends his choice of 
a studious life. Less familiar, but nearly as ‘good, if we could 
forget that Aplotes, the scholar, is but a revengeful courtier in 
disguise, are the following lines from Ford’s “ Broken Heart.” 
Prophilus, speaking of students, says,— 
Happy creatures ! 
Such people toil not, sweet, in heats of state, 
Nor sink in thaws of greatness ; their affections 
Keep order with the limits of their modesty : 
Their love is love of virtue,—What’s thy name ? 
Orgilus. Aplotes, sumptuous master, a poor wretch. 
Euphranea, Dost thou want anything ? 
Orgilus. Books, Venus, books. ’ 


It would hardly be possible to find a better description of the 
medizval scholar, who seems often to have sunk his manhood in his 
studies. 

Daniel, Drayton, and Chapman are notable among the bookish 
authors of this period: the first of them wrote a whole poem to 
prove the superiority of a studious to an active life. Bacon, who 
took all knowledge to be his province, was of course a lover of 
books ; his periods in their praise are as grand as Cicero’s :— 

If the invention of the ship was thought so noble, which carrieth riches and 
commodities from place to place, and consociateth the most remote regions 
in participation of their fruits, how much more are letters to be magnified, which, 


as ships, pass through the vast seas of time, and make ages so distant to 
participate of the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of the other, 


Old Robert Burton, whose life was passed among the libraries 
of Oxford, has left us a most curious and characteristic panegyric 
on study, some half-dozen pages in length, and stuffed with a 
myriad of quotations from the learned obscure. While reading 
it we seem in a college library of the sixteenth century, where 
erudite dust lies thick, and where the books are all in Latin, and 
the authors’ names defy pronunciation. Sir Thomas Browne is 
somewhat like him, but over the door of Azs study there is a skull. 
Master Richard Hooker had a better eye for a folio than for a wife. 
Izaak Walton tells a pretty story of him: “In this time of his 
sickness,” he says, “ and not many days before his death, his house 
was robbed ; of which he having notice, his question was, ‘ Are 
my books and written papers safe?’ And being answered that 
they were, his reply was, ‘Then it matters not, for no other loss 
can trouble me.’” 

Cowley had three loves—poetry, the country, and his books; 
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and it is pleasant to think that the last did not deceive him. The 
coveted solitude of Chertsey proved gall and wormwood ; the “ Pin- 
daric Odes” and the “ Davideis” have gone the way of all verse, 
but such delightful pieces of prose as that which tells how he 
read “ Spenser” from a copy that lay in his mother’s window, will 
keep his name green for ever. For Butler, there is a whole library 
buried in “ Hudibras,” and if further proof were wanted to show 
that its author was a student, it might be found in the fancy 
Selden conceived for him. What delight Milton had in his books 
among the trees at Horton! what solace in the darkened London 
room! and how nobly he has repaid them in that grand organ- 
burst of eloquence in the “ Areopagitica,” whence the thrilling 
periods, chord-like, go echoing on through the endless aisles of the 
ages. 

The wits of the Restoration were, we fear, no true bookmen. They 
had cleverness enough to use their libraries to some purpose, but 
not Sufficient solidity to revere them. Like the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, they were ready at any time to prefer a pimp to a poet. Even 
Dryden has nothing to say in praise of books. Davenant seems 
to have been more of a student, at least if we may judge from a 
long and somewhat cumbrous allegory of learning which occurs in 
the second book of his “ Gondibert.” ‘But we must not forget our 
old friend Pepys, who added to the endless list of his virtues that 
of being a collector and frequenter of bookstalls. There are in 
the “ Diary ” many such passages as this :— 

Hither come Mr. Battersby ; and we falling into discourse of a new book of 


drollery in use, called Hudebras, I would needs go find it out, and met with it at 
the Temple : cost me 2s. 6d. 


We quote no farther, in tenderness to the shade of the good old 
bibliomaniac. Far be it from us to expose the error of his judgment. 
Pope must have enjoyed his library; we never hear mention of 
his name without thinking of the years he spent in his father’s house 
at Brinfield, devouring the poets. There is a pleasant passage in 
one of his letters, where he tells of visiting Oxford, and lying in one 
of the most ancient dusky parts of the university, “rolled up in 
books.” Swift'was a “scholar, and a ripe and good one;” and 
Addison, though his learning was of a somewhat conventional cast, 
took care to make Mr. Spectator say a good word for books. Gay, 
among the street scenes of London, has not forgotten to paint us the 


stall where : 
Bending shelves with ponderous scholiasts groan, 
And deep divines, to modern shops unknown : 
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Where sauntering ’prentices o’er Otway weep, 

O’er Congreve smile, or over Durfy sleep ; 

Pleas’d sempstresses the Lock’s famed Rape unfold, 
And squirts read Garth, till apozems grow cold. 


It was toa book that Prior owed his fortunes. ‘“ He had been taken, 
a boy,” says Burnet, “out of a tavern by the Earl of Dorset, who 
accidentally found him reading Horace, and he, being very 
generous, gave him an education in literature.” In one of his 
poems, entitled “The Secretary,” Prior describes himself, at the 
Hague, driving out of a Saturday night, with his Horace on one side 
and a nymph on the other, while the gaping countryfolks allow 

That, search all the province, you'll find no man dar is 

So blest as the Englishen Heer Secretaris. 
How much of this happiness was due to the Horace and how much 
to the nymph, we will not venture to inquire. 

Gray was notoriously a bookworm, so much so, indeed, that our 
libraries have doubtless been materially diminished by his devotion 
to his own. He preferred lying on a couch and devouring eternal 
new novels of Marivaux and Crébillon, to the toil of poetic composi- 
tion. He could seldom be enticed from his retreat in Pembroke 
College, where he lay fenced round with the Greek poets and 


philosophers. When he did venture up to London, it was generally 
to bury himself near the British Museum, whose “manuscripts and 
rarities by the cart-load” made ample amends for the annoyances of 
a city life. Thomson must have been something like him, for he 
was of the right bookish temperament—fat, luxurious, and lazy. 
And a countryman of Thomson, too—Allan Ramsay—was not only 
a maker and merchant of books, but a lover of them— 


A book he brings — 
** Wi’ this,” quoth he, ‘‘ on braes I crack wi’ kings.” 


It would be unpardonable, in an article of this kind, to omit a 
reference to Dr. Johnson and his circle, who were as fond of good 
books as they were of late suppers and flowing talk. The great 
doctor, of course, overtopped them all. “Sir,” he said, “the 
foundation of knowledge must be laid by reading.” He was fond 
of old black-letter volumes, and of looking at the backs of books ; 
and Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy” could get him out of bed 
two hours sooner than he wished to rise. There is no mistaking 
traits like these; they are the marks of what Leigh Hunt calls a 
“true hand.” Boswell was a not unworthy disciple of his master, 
and poor Goldsmith liked to have books about him when his 
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thriftlessness would let him buy them. Gibbon was a giant among 
bookish men—a library in himself, bound in the costliest morocco 
and gorgeously gilded. “My invincible love of reading,” he says, 
“TI would not exchange for the treasures of India.” 

We would fain end here, with the last romantic age of English 
literature ; but in the century which has since elapsed, there have 
been so many eloquent lovers of books, that we are tempted to 
prolong our paper yet a little. We cannot pass without mention of 
Coleridge, whose life was spent between the two worlds of books and 
dreams ; or Wordsworth, who has glorified those worlds with the 
magic of his sonnet-verse ; still less of De Quincey, the visionary 
Montaigne of these later days. What lover of literature has not 
often seen in his mind’s eye the library of the English Opium-eater ? 


Paint me a room seventeen feet by twelve, and rot more than seven and a half 
feet high. . . . Make it populous with books; and, furthermore, paint me’a 
good fire ; and furniture plain and modest, befitting the unpretending cottage of 


a scholar. 

Hazlitt’s bookroom, in the cottage on Salisbury Plain, with its 
shadowy tenants, ruffed and peak-bearded, is another well-known 
scene. We are acquainted with every nook of the little back study 
at Bloomsbury, where Charles Lamb’s quaint coliection is stored. 
We know the shelf where “ Browne on Urn Burial” should resi, and 
the corner that holds old Raymund Lully. The folio of the fantastic 
Duchess is familiar to us, and the stately back of Lord Brooke secms 
even now before our eyes. Leigh Hunt’s Italian study is another 
delightful haunt—there is a glimpse of waving green through the 
half-opened casement, and the southern sunlight steals airily over 
Theocritus, and Spenser, and the gay “ Arabian Nights.” 

We will close this paper with a glance at Sir Walter Scott, un- 
doubtedly the most illustrious bibliomaniac of modern times. Even 
if we did not know from Lockhart’s biography of him how enthu- 
siastic a collector he was—if Abbotsford, with its “rowth of auld 
nicknackets,”*were not yet standing to remind us, the description of 
the Antiquary’s library would be a sufficient proof of its author’s 
tastes. It is in vain that Scott affects to laugh at the good laird’s 
mania—he lets drop the mask and becomes enthusiastic in the 
midst of his satire :— 

See this bundle of ballads, not one of them later than 1700, and some of 
them an hundred years older. I wheedled an old woman out of these, who loved 
them better than her psalm-book. Tobacco, sir, snuff, and the Complete Syren, 


were the equivalent ! For that mutilated copy of the ‘* Complaynt of Scotland,” I 
sat out the drinking of two dozen bottles of strong ale with the late learned 
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proprietor, who in gratitude bequeathed it to me by his last will. These little 
Elzevirs are the memoranda and trophies of many a walk by night and morning 
through the Cowgate, the Canongate, the Bow, Saint Mary’s Wynd, —wherever, 
in fine, there were to be found brokers and trokers, those miscellaneous dealers 
in things rare and curious. 


Scott himself! you exclaim—and you are right. 

The authors we have quoted all speak in praise of books. On 
the other side of the question, there is but one formidable saying that 
we can recollect. Solomon grumbled that “of making many books 
there was no end.” The best comment on this text is that pithy one 


of Bishop Hali’s—“ It were pity there should.” 
ROBERT AITKEN. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE UTILITY OF DRUNKENNESS. 


N the early argumentative struggles between the advocates of 
I total abstinence from alcohol and their opponents, the latter 
believed they settled the question by affirming that “ these things are 
sent for our use,” and therefore that it was flying in the face of Pro- 
vidence to refuse a social glass. This and many similar arguments 
have subsequently been overturned by the abstainers, who have 
unquestionably been victorious “all along the line,” especially since 
Dr. B. W. Richardson has become their Commander-in-Chief. 

In spite of this, I am about to charge their serried ranks armed 
with an entirely new weapon forged by myself from material supplied 
by the late Dr. Darwin, my thesis being that the drunkenness which 
prevails at the present day is promoting civilisation and the general 
forward progress of the human race. 

Malthus demonstrated long ago that man, like other animals, has 
a tendency to multiply more rapidly than the means of supporting 
his increasing numbers can be multiplied ; he and his followers re- 
garded this tendency as the primary source of poverty and social degra- 
dation. Darwin, starting with the same general law, deduces the very 
opposite conclusion respecting its influence on each particular 
species, though his antagonism to Malthus does not prominently 
appear, seeing that his inferences were mainly applied to the lower 
animals. Darwin shows that the onward progress, the development, 
or what may be described as the collective prosperity of the species, 
is brought about by over-multiplication, followed by a necessary 
struggle for existence, in the course of which the inferior or unsuit- 
able individuals are weeded out, and “the survival of the fittest” 
necessarily follows ; these superior or more suitable specimens trans- 
mit more or less of their advantages to their offspring, which still 
multiplying excessively are again and again similarly sifted and im- 
proved or developed in a boundless course of forward evolution. 

In the earlier stages of human existence, the fittest for survival 
were those whose brutal or physical energies best enabled them to 
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struggle with the physical difficulties of their surroundings, to 
subjugate the crudities of the primeval plains and forests to human 
requirements. The perpetual struggles of the different tribes gave 
the dominion of the earth to those best able to rule it ; the strongest 
and most violent human animal was then the fittest, and he survived 
accordingly. 

Then came another era of human effort gradually culminating in 
the present period. In this, mere muscular strength, brute physical 
power, and mere animal energy have become less and less demanded 
as we have, by the aid of physical science, imprisoned the physical 
forces of nature in our steam boilers, batteries, &c., and have made 
them our slaves in lieu of human prisoners of war. The coarse nius- 
cular, raving, yelling, fighting human animal that formerly led the 
war dance, the hunt, and the battle, is no longer the fittest for sur- 
vival, but is, on the contrary, daily becoming more and more out of 
place. His prize-fights, his dog-fights, his cock-pits, and bull-baiting 
are practically abolished, his fox-hunting and bird-shooting are only 
carried on at great expense by a wealthy residuum, and by damaging 
interference with civilised agriculture. The unfitness of the remaining 
representatives of the primzeval savage is manifest, and their survival 
is purely prejudicial to the present interests and future progress of the 
race. 

Such being the case, we now require some means of eliminating 
these coarser, more brutal or purely animal specimens of humanity, 
in order that there may be more room for the survival and multipli- 
cation of the more intellectual, more refined, and altogether distinc- 
tively human specimens. It is desirable that this should be effected by 
some natural or spontaneous proceeding of self-extinction, performed 
by the animal specimens themselves. If this self-immolation can be 
a process that is enjoyable in their own estimation, all the objections 
to it that might otherwise be suggested by our feelings of humanity are 
removed. 

Now, these conditions are exactly fulfilled by the alcoholic 
drinks of the present day when used for the purpose of obtaining 
intoxication. The old customs that rendered heavy drinking a social 
duty have passed away, their only remaining traces being the few ex- 
ceptional cases of hereditary dipsomania still to be found here and 
there among men and women of delicate fibre and sensitive organi- 
sation. 

With these exceptions, the drunkards of our time are those whose 
constitutions are so coarse, so gross and brutal that the excitement 
of alcoholic stimulation is to them a delicious sensual delirium, a 

R2 
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wild saturnalia ‘of animal exaltation, which they enjoy so heartily that 
every new raving outbreak only whets their appetite for a repetition. 
While sober they actually arrange and prepare for a forthcoming 
holiday booze ; work and save money for the avowed purpose of pur- 
chasing the drink and its consequent ecstasies, which constitute the 
chief delights of their existence. When a professional criminal has 
“served his time,” and is about to be released frum prison, his 
faithful friends club together to supply him with the consolation of 
an uninterrupted course of intoxication; the longer its duration the 
greater his happiness and the deeper his obligations of gratitude to the 
contributing pals. 

We know that such indulgence has swept away the Red Indian 
savage from the American continent, and prepared it for a higher 
civilisation, as the mammoth and grisly bear have made way for the 
sheep and oxen; and this beneficent agent, if allowed to do its 
natural work, will similarly remove the savage elements that still 
remain as impediments to the onward progress of the more crowded 
communities of the old world. If those who love alcoholic drinks 
for the sake of the excitement they induce are only supplied with 
cheap and abundant happiness, our criminal and pauper population 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

It is commonly supposed that because nearly all criminals are 
drunkards, therefore drunkenness is the chief cause of crime. This is 
a confusion of cause with effect. Crime and drunkenness go together 
because they are concurrent effects of the same organisation. 
Alcoholic stimulation merely removes prudence and brings out 
true character without restraint or disguise. ‘The brute who beats 
his wife when drunk would do so when sober if he dared and could ; 
but what we call the sober state is with him a condition of cowardly 
depression and feebleness due to the reaction of intoxication. If 
a number of quarrelsome men assemble and drink together, they 
finish with fighting. If a similar number of kindly disposed men 
drink together, they overflow with generosity, profuse friendliness, 
and finally become absurdly affectionate. The citizen who would 
have subscribed but one guinea to a charity before dinner will give 
his name for five after the “ toast of the evening.” 

My general conclusion is that all human beings (excepting the few 
dipsomaniacs above-named), who are fit to survive as members of a 
civilised community, will spontaneously avoid intemperance, provided 
no artificial pressure of absurd drinking customs is applied to them, 
while those who are incapable of the general self-restraint demanded 
by advancing civilisation, and cannot share its moral and intellectual 
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refinements, are provided by alcoholic beverages with the means of 
“happy despatch” ; will be gradually sifted out by natural alcoholic 
selection, provided no legislative violence interferes with their desire 
for “a short life and a merry one.” 


A Visit TO THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


T is commonly supposed that these much dreaded shoals are 
running quicksands that have some special power of swallowing 
up or burying the vessels that strike upon them. To most English- 
men the idea of playing a game of cricket on the Goodwin Sands is 
so paradoxical and sensational that the Ramsgate boatmen find it 
profitable to organise special excursions for that purpose. A few 
days ago I spent about a couple of hours in strolling over these 
sands for the purpose of studying their structure and probable origin. 
At high tide they are completely covered, their whereabouts 
being only indicated by the light-ships that are moored near to them. 
Small vessels may sail across them safely at the high spring tides. 
At about half-tide a horizontal line of white breakers is visible from 
the coast, and presently, as the tide falls, the white line is replaced 
by one of dun colour, the sand now becoming high and dry. 

It was at this time that I landed on the north-west side of the 
shoal, and near to what was then its northern extremity. The wind 
was from the south and fresh. The north and north-west face of 
the ridge was steep—remarkably so for a sand bank, an angle of 
nearly 45° with the horizon—so steep that it was easy to step from 
the boat without wetting the feet. 

Southward, z.e. to windward, the slope was very gradual, sea and 
sand were commingled in swamp-like undulating level. These 
undulations of the sand constituted its chief peculiarity, the hollows 
between the sand billows being filled with clear water. The sand- 
pools, unlike rock-pools on the shore, were curiously devoid of life. 
No vegetation, of course, nor any beautiful actinia or anthea, for 
the obvious reason that there is no hold for them. Neither did 
I see any shrimps or crabs, or blennies, no crustacea nor fishes of any 
kind, nor any holothuria. The only representatives of ordinary 
marine life were one sea-mouse and some jelly fishes. There was a 
fair sprinkling of shells of the same species as abound at Shell Ness, 
but all were empty. I saw no living mollusk, although I walked 
above a mile along the sand. 

On the ridge where I landed the sand was remarkably firm, more 
so than at the firmest part of the Ramsgate bathing sands. Following 
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the flatter side toward the sea level it became somewhat looser, but 
not more so than is usual at the water’s edge on the south coast. 

At first the form of the shoal was that of a parabolic ridge, a 
letter UJ with the arms outsloping. It reminded me of the shape and 
shading of last year’s chief comet, which, as my readers will 
remember, had such a shape, and shaded away from its head and 
outer boundary into gradually increasing darkness towards its 
interior and further caudal extension. Let sand be substituted for 
the comet-light and sea for the dark sky, and you have a diagram of 
the sands as I first saw them : the north end being represented by the 
head of the comet, and the southward out-thinning by the tail. 

Gradually the water of the inner lagoon between these arms fell 
with the tide, and their outspread widened, and before the tide was 
at its lowest the whole expanse became a plain of undulating sand, 
dotted with the pools above described, the firmness of the sand 
increasing as the water fell away from it. 

About half a mile farther northward was another bank of sand, 
known locally as the, “ Northsand End.” Between was a clear 
channel of sea. The boatmen told me that this “ swatch” is some- 
times filled with sand to the level of low water, and at other times so 
deep that a ship may sail through it at low tide, as happened about 
12 months ago, when a large American vessel was drifted through 
and thus escaped the fate of those which, when aground on these 
Jjirm sands, no longer yield to the waves, and are therefore battered 
to pieces. Quicksands would be far less dangerous. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


HY are the sands here? The popular tradition about the 
wicked Earl Goodwin, whose estate was submerged by 
special judgment, is a myth that I need not discuss ; neither did I 
venture to contradict the Deal boatman who assured me that they 
are placed there by Divine Providence, in order to serve as a break- 
water for the Downs, and thus afford employment for the Deal luggers 
and their crews, who traffic between the ships at anchor and the 
shore. His great-grandfather would have similarly agreed that Divine 
Providence had placed them there to afford a livelihood to the 
wreckers. 
My own theory is that they are a necessary and natural result of 
a tidal whirl, produced by that eastward projection of land which 
extends from the Isle of Sheppey to the North Foreland. 
The great tide wave that sweeps south-westward from the North 
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Sea, and passes between the Netherlands on one side and our east 
coast on the other, strikes point blank against the barrier formed by 
the north coast of Kent. This is indicated by the rapidity with 
which the whole of its cliffs are being swept away. In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of 1781 is a view of the Church of Reculver, with its 
double spire standing far inland. In the time of Henry VIII. it was 
a mile from the sea ; now it is on the cliff edge, and is only saved 
from destruction by an artificial sea wall, the bones having already 
been washed out of the graves of its old churchyard by the waves 
which have overwhelmed it. The whole of the cliff between Herne 
Bay and the North Foreland, where not artificially protected, is being 
washed away at an average rate of about two feet per annum. 
Herne Bay, excepting in name, has ceased to exist, the headlands 
by which the bay was formed having been swept away bodily. 

Now, what must happen when such a body of water (whether an 
advancing wave or stream) is thus checked and deflected? The 
main flow is flung aside in the direction of least resistance, which in 
this case is eastwards or towards the French side of the Channel, 
and on the west side a “ backwater” must thereby be produced, such 
as may be seen in any flowing river where the convexity of a sudden 
bend or where any other sort of projection checks the stream, and 
where there is farther on a concave curve or bay on the same side 
as the projection. The stream proceeds in a heap on the opposite 
side of the river, and in the bay or concavity is a sort of pool in 
which the water flows in a sluggish circular course. Most of my 
readers have seen examples of this, and, like myself, have watched a 
floating object carried round and round, and at each circle touching 
the main stream so closely as to excite wonderment at its escape 
from it, and return to its former circling. 

In all such cases where the water carries any suspended particles, 
some are deposited in the middle of this whirl, and a bank or shallow 
is thereby formed. 

If I am right, the Goodwin Sands is such a bank thus formed,-the 
projecting and deflecting agent being the Kentish coast, as before 
named, and the following convexity the bay between the North and 
South Forelands. A glance at a good map will show this. 

But I shall be asked very fairly—Is there any evidence of a cor- 
responding backwater on the west side of the sands, which, according 
to my theory, corresponds to the bank or shallow of the river bay? 
This is one of the questions I have been striving to answer during a 
recent short visit to the neighbourhood. 

I find that there is such a backwater. It was the contradictory 
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and irregular proceedings of the tidal stream in the neighbourhood 
of Ramsgate and Sandwich which first suggested the above theory 
and induced me to visit the Sands. I found, both in swimming and 
boating, that I was carried in a direction contrary to justifiable theo- 
retical anticipations, and when I made enquiry of the boatmen 
as to the directions of the ebbing and flowing currents, they answered 
that it “‘ depends upon the state of the tide,” z.¢. that the change of 
direction does not occur at flood-tide or low tide, when the tide 
changes, but at some intermediate period which they could not or 
would not define. Thus the stream has two opposite directions 
during the flow of the tide, and also two opposite courses during the 
ebb. 

I confirmed this by my own observations, but must learn a 
good deal more before I can state at all definitely the law of these 
contradictory changes. 

My present impression is, that the most experienced boatmen 
and pilots are themselves confused, and therefore make a mystery of 
it ; that this secondary backwater is subject to great variations, de- 
pendent on the force of the main tide and the manner in which it 
is affected by the wind, which may co-operate with the deflecting 
influence above described, or may oppose it. This would greatly 
disturb the backwater and puzzle the pilot. 

If I am right in this (and I hope to investigate it further), many 
or most of the cases of apparent blundering, when ships have been 
steered directly on to the sands, may be explained by the direction 
of the current being at the time opposite to that which previous 
experience led the steersman to allow for. 

Lyell regards this bank as “‘a remnant of land, and not a mere 
accumulation of sea-sand,” and says that this may be presumed 
“from the fact that, when the erection of a lighthouse on this shoal 
was in contemplation by the Trinity Board in the year 1817, it was 
found by borings that the bank consisted of fifteen feet of sand, 
resting on blue clay.” 

This appears to me to suggest the conclusion that the whole is a 
recent submarine deposit, first of clay, then of sand upon the chalk 
which underlies both. A deposit of such blue clay is actually 
taking place at the foot of the West Cliff of Ramsgate, and on to 
Pegwell Bay, whenever the sea is calm, but it is washed out in rough 
weather and then replaced by a thin layer of sand upon the chalk. 
Anybody may prove this by walking along the shore. At one time he 
may do so in seaside slippers, at another he will need mud boots 
and sink ancle deep in blue mud in some places. This mud is the 
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alluvium of the Stour, and forms, between Sandwich and the 
Goodwins, one of the fishing banks of the Ramsgate trawlers; 
that to which they conduct visitors in their daily fishing excursions. 

The blue clay is probably the primary deposit as it fell in the 
deeper water that remained undisturbed. The fluctuations that 
open and close the “swatch” and otherwise shift the deposit reach 
to a depth of about fifteen feet deep ; by these the finer clay particles 
would be drifted away, leaving only the coarser sand;as a deposit 
from the flowing water, 


SHELL NEss. 


NTIMATELY connected with the above is another sea-side 
problem that may be seasonably discussed just now. A shell- 
gathering visitor may walk along the sands all the way from Herne 
Bay to Margate, round the North Foreland to Broadstairs and Rams- 
gate, and thence on to Pegwell Bay, and only find.a few specimens 
scattered singly here and there. He will then be stopped by the 
above-named clay-mud of the Stour, which river he may cross at the 
Ferry near the Deal road. Proceeding onward in his original 
coasting course he will presently and suddenly come upon Shell 
Ness. 

This is a stretch of shore bordering the Sandwich Flats, extend- 
ing from the southern limit of the Stour mud deposit about half a 
mile on towards Deal. It is a loose stratum of whole and broken 
shells mixed with a little sand. Cartloads of specimens of the species 
used for making the toy shell boxes, &c., sold at the sea-side, may 
there be gathered, or I may say shovelled. It is, in fact, the mine 
from which the makers of the shell ornaments obtain their raw 
material. 

Why should there be such an extraordinary accumulation of these 
shells at this particular place? This physical conundrum vexed 
me sorely some eight years ago while spending a few weeks at 
Deal. I then gave it up, but since working out the above problem 
of the Goodwins I have been more successful in framing a plausible 
hypothesis. 

As above stated, I found on the Goodwin sands specimens of 
shells of the same species, not nearly so abundant as at Shell Ness, but 
much more so than on the Margate or Ramsgate sands. Roughly 
speaking, they were lying at about three feet apart, and mostly 
perfect, but empty. The living animals must therefore be near and 
rather abundant, many cf the bivalves doubtless in the sand below, 
as burrowing species were largely represented. 
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What would happen to these animals if carried round by the 
current above described, and swept from their native clear sea-water 
to the turbid and brackish outflow of the Stour? All but the coarse 
muddy-gilled cockles would die, and falling where we find them would 
coat the clay bank of the shore with a deposit of their shells. 

I found living cockles in abundance, but where the empty shells 
are most abundant, saw no living specimen of the more delicate 
species. A few of these made their appearance on passing the shelly 
limit when proceeding towards Deal. 


REGELATION AND WELDING. 


OST of my readers are doubtless more or less acquainted 
with the phenomena which are usually described as “ rege- 
lation,” or refreezing. If two pieces of ice are pressed together when 
at or near their melting point, they unite and become one piece. If 
many pieces are thus treated, the same, of course, occurs. Thus 
snow particles may .be compressed into a solid mass of clear trans- 
parent ice, as they are on a great scale in the formation of glaciers. 
My own method of illustrating this is to place fragments of ice or 
snow in a little iron syringe, the piston of which is forced down by 
screw power. This shows, firstly, the uniting of the fragments, which 
form a clear cylinder easily removed, and this cylinder is about half- 
an-inch in diameter. When returned and further compressed the ice 
is squirted out as a long continuous transparent stick of the thickness 
of vermicelli, or ordinary ever-pointed-pencil “leads,” for the making 
of which the syringe was constructed. 

Another very pretty and well-known experiment is to take a 
block of ice and support it at both ends, then pass over the middle 
a copper wire to the ends of which weights are attached. The wire 
being warmed by the air around, and conducting the heat, cuts 
gradually through the ice, but the cut heals itself almost as fast as 
the wire descends. 

The accepted explanation of this is that the pressure thaws a 
portion of the ice and that some of the water thus formed refreezes. 
This theory is based mainly on the fact that pressure lowers the freez- 
ing-point of water, and therefore it is inferred that at the points of 
contact a certain degree of thawing is produced at the moment of 
pressure, and that on the removal or diminution of this pressure the 
opposite occurs and the water is refrozen. But we must not omit 
to consider the quantity of effect due to pressure. A pressure of 
fifteen pounds on the square inch (as shown by recent researches of 
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iy reduces the freezing point by only 0'0072°, ora trifle more 
than +;/55 of a centigrade degree. 

But there are many substances that behave in the opposite 
manner to water, their freezing point being raised by pressure. 
Wax, for example, has its solidifying point raised ten whole centi- 
grade degrees (from 64°7 to 74°7) by one atmosphere of pressure ; 
that of spermaceti is raised from 51° to 60° ; of stearine from 67°2° 
to 68°3°, and of sulphur from 107° to 135° C. 

But all these substances exhibit all the phenomena attributed to 
the so-called regelation. Faraday’s celebrated experiment of floating 
several pieces of ice in water then bringing them in contact while 
thus immersed and showing that they all stick together, may be 
repeated by placing lumps of solid wax in melted wax (at about the 
melting point) and treating them in the same manner. 

Everybody knows that two pieces of sealing wax raised to near 
their melting point stick together if made to touch each other, and 
unite as one if pressed together. The same is the case with iron, with 
platinum, with glass, and every other substance that melts gradually 
or softens before becoming fluid. All such substances are weldable, 
or, in common language, they “ stick together,” when softened. 

It is only when ice is thus near its freezing point that it can be 
welded, as everybody knows who has tried to make a snowball with 
snow at ten or a dozen degrees below the freezing point. 

The squirting of ice in the experiment above described proves 
that it has the viscosity possessed by wax, pitch, iron, glass, &c. &c., 
when approaching their melting points, and therefore that it should 
be simply weldable or—pardon the word—sticktogetherable ; which 
word, however heterodox, is not worse than regelable. 

These views of the subject, which I published some years since, 
are further illustrated by some recent experiments of W. Spring. He 
has imitated the regelation of ice by compressing similar crystalline 
substances, such as sodium nitrate, which, when coarsely powdered 
and subjected to sufficient pressure, “ unites like drops of water.” 
Lead filings, powdered bismuth, zinc filings, aluminium filings, copper, 
antimony, &c., in like condition, were similarly made to cohere. 

It has long been known that a leaden bullet, cut in half, may be 
reunited by even a moderate pressure, if the cut surfaces are clean 
and bright. In all these cases it appears that when near the melting 
point the amount of pressure required to effect the welding is small, 
and it increases at lower temperatures, but that even where low 
temperatures are compensated by very high pressures, the welding is 
preceded by a softening similar to that which precedes fusion by heat. 
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When lead filings were subjected to a pressure of 2,000 atmo- 
spheresthey united “into a uniform block, which under the microscope 
exhibited no trace of the original filings, but looked like a block of 
cast lead.” “At a pressure of 5,000 atmospheres the lead oozed out 
at all the joints of the apparatus as if it were liquid.” 


THE VoIce OF WATERS. 


N the course of a walk in Switzerland, when bathing in the 
Rhine a little above Basle, a curious hissing sound was audible 
whenever my ear was near to the surface of the water. It is 
described in my diary as resembling a chorus of chirping grass- 
hoppers, which choruses are very common thereabouts in the summer 
time. On immersing my head, this hissing became a roar, like that. 
of breaking waves on the sea-shore. 

The river at this part is a smoothly-flowing stream, such as we 
usually regard as quite silent ; but the water flows over a floor of 
rounded pebbles, and the current is just strong enough to move 
some of them. It is therefore probable that the hissing sound is 
due to the movements of those in the immediate neighbourhood. 
But will this explain the roar which I heard under the water? 

I think not, as no accumulation of hissing can produce a deep- 
toned roar. M. Colladon long ago made a number of experiments 
on the transmission of sound by water. He found that it travelled 
with a velocity of 4,708 feet per second (against 1,120 feet in air of 
the same temperature), and that a bell rung under water in the lake 
of Geneva could be distinctly heard, with the head immersed, at a 
distance of nine miles. The roar that I heard in the seeming silent 
river was probably that of the rapids some three or four miles farther 
up the river. 

I have since made other experiments of a similar kind ; have 
heard the roar of a waterfall, by immersing my head in the rivulet it 
formed, at a distance where no sound was audible in the air. 

As I find these Science Notes quoted in American papers, it is 
evident that they are read on the other side of the Atlantic, and I 
therefore suggest that such experiments should be repeated on the 
Niagara River below the falls. I have no doubt that they will be 
distinctly heard at the mouth of the river, fourteen miles away, and 
far on into Lake Ontario. This outspread of still water affords a fine 
field for the experiment. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 





TABLE TALK. 


RABELAIS. 


HE statue of Rabelais, which I have on more than one 
occasion spoken of as in preparation, has now been erected in 
Chinon, a town of Touraine, which claims to be the birthplace of the 
great Renaissance teacher. Less stir than might have been expected 
has been made in France, while in England few newspapers have 
done more than mention the event. For myself, I hope before 
many weeks are over to make a pilgrimage to Chinon, which, apart 
from its associations, is one of the most pictureque towns in France. 
I am anxious to know which of the two types of face, utterly different 
if equally authoritative, which are found in France, has been em. 
ployed by the sculptor. The features of Rabelais are not, I might 
suppose, easy to sentimentalise, yet the effort has been made. I 
have seen half-a-dozen oil paintings of Rabelais, all of them claiming 
to be original. The most characteristic head is, however, that on a 
maquette of Noél Ruffier. Here alone do I find the mingling of the 
intellectual and the animal, which fits the great apostle of Pan- 
tagruelism, the high-priest charged to deliver the mystic revelation of 
the Dive Bouteille. 


“Le Liver.” 


OR a sight of the model of Rabelais of which I speak, I am 
indebted to Ze Zivre, in which an engraving of it appears, 
Except in this shape, the work is unpublished. I wonder how 
many of my readers are familiar with Ze Zivre, the most luxurious 
and scholarly periodical which has yet been devoted to bibliography. 
A set of it, from the beginning, in 1880, graces my shelves, and forms 
a storehouse of information and delight. Some of the best and most 
characteristic writing of men like M. Champfleury and Le Bibliophile 
Jacob appears in its pages, and the editor, M. Octave Uzanne, to 
whom is owing the recently published volume Z’£venfai/, which is 
an absolute marvel of French typographical and illustrative art, is 
responsible for many delightful bibliographical sketches and studies. 
I have long sought an occasion to draw the attention of my readers 
to a work which every lover of books and student of bibliography is 
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bound to possess, and which as yet has failed to obtain in England 
the reception it merits. 


Dip ROBESPIERRE COMMIT SUICIDE? 


AS the wound of Robespierre received on the famous neuf 
Thermidor self-inflicted, or was it due to the gendarme 
Méda? Thiers’states distinctly, “ Robespierre decided at length to put 
an end to his career, and found in this pass to which he was given, 
courage to kill himself. He discharged a pistol at his head, but the 
bullet, entering below the lips, pierced his cheek, and inflicted a wound 
that was scarcely dangerous.” (‘ Histoire de la Révolution Fran- 
aise,” livre 23.) Carlyle draws a picture of Robespierre “ sitting on 
a chair with pistol-shot blown through not his head, but his under- 
jaw ; the suicidal hand had failed ;” and says, concerning Méda’s 
assertion that it was he who shot Robespierre, “‘ Few credited Méda 
in what was otherwise incredible.” On the other hand, M. Léo 
Joubert, in the “ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” summing up the 
conclusions of various historians, is not even at the trouble to men- 
tion the report of suicide. His words are, “ Robespierre was seated 
in a fauteuil, his left elbow resting on his knee, and his head resting 
on his left hand; before him were seven papers, among which was, 
stained with his blood, an appeal to insurrection, which bears only 
the first two letters of his name. Méda, upon seeing him, discharged 
a pistol at him and broke his lower jaw.” So carefully written are 
the articles in the ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie Générale,” that a statement 
like this may almost be accepted as conclusive. The question whether 
Robespierre attempted to commit suicide has been mooted of late 
in the English as well as the French press, and Za France reproduces 
the deposition of Méda, in which he claims to have fired the shot. 


THe STATEMENT OF MEDA CONCERNING ROBESPIERRE. 
HE younger Robespierre, it is known, threw himself out of the 
window on the arrival of the assailants. Méda’s words are, 
** I knew the elder Robespierre ; he was sitting in an arm chair— 
this was in the hall of the Hétel de Ville—having his elbow on his 
knees, and his head leaning on his left hand. I made a rush at him, 
and presenting my sword to his heart, said to him, ‘ Yield, traitor !’ 
He raised his head, and answered, ‘It is you who are a traitor, and I 
will have you shot.’ At these words I took one of my pistols in my 
left hand, and, stepping one pace aside, fired at him. I intended to 
hit him in the heart, but the ball struck his chin and broke his left 
jaw.” Partly in consequence of this action, Méda was made a 
Colonel and a Baron of the Empire. 
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Earty Forms or ScENIC DECORATION. 

O little genuine interest is felt in early literature, that mistakes 
concerning it remain current and unchecked. Especially is this 

the case with regard to the performances of mysteries or miracle- 
plays, and the origin generally of the drama—concerning which, until 
the latter half of the present century, complete ignorance prevailed. 
In a recently published article upon “Stage Decoration” which 
appeared in an evening journal, I find this sentence jauntily intro- 
duced: *‘The miracle-plays which may, perhaps, be said to have 
been the germ of the modern drama, could for the most part have 
required but little scenery.” So far from accurate is this statement— 
which none the less represents what might be called a current opinion, 
were any opinions held on the subject—that it is directly opposed 
to the truth. For months before the performance of a miracle-play 
the preparations for it commenced, and furnished matter of comment 
and discussion over a large area. Some of the solemnities were so 
costly that the municipality which charged itself with the chief burden 
of the representation found itself embarrassed for many subsequent 
years. The effects, meanwhile, were occasionally such as a modern 
scene-painter or machinist scarcely understands. In a representation 
of the “ Mystery of the Acts of the Apostles,” commencing at Bourges 
on the 3oth April 1536, we find, in full daylight, the face of Saint Etienne 
“burning for a moment like a sun.” A mechanical dromedary and 
camel are introduced. A lion, also mechanical, tears off the hand 
of a pagan. A vessel charged with all manner of animals descends 
from heaven to earth, and is drawn up again; an owl lights on the 
head of Herod Agrippa, a serpent creeps along the ground, a devil 
issues from the body of a person possessed, two marvellous dragons 
cast fire from eyes, jaws, ears, and nostrils ; another, “the most 
horrible that can be conceived,” crouches at the feet of St. Michael. 
In place of Saint Barnabas there is put in the fire an imitation body 
full of bones and viscera. Scores of similar effects are presented 
in this one piece. Without enumerating these, I will supply the 
literal directions for one scene. For the representation there is 
required a high tower “on which Simon Magus shall mount in 
order to take flight. Then should come a movable cloud which 
should elevate him in the air. The cloud should then disappear and 
leave the body exposed. At the prayer of Saint Peter the body 
should fall to the ground, breaking its head and legs.” In the same 
scene, if such it may be called, St. Pol is decapitated. His head 
should then make three successive bounds, and from each spot at 
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which it falls a fountain of blood, milk, or water should spring. To 
produce some of these effects would puzzle a modern management. 


CurRIOsITIES OF EARLY MISE-EN-SCENE. 


N a miracle-play of the “Creation of the World,” God sitting sole 
in Heaven creates the sky. “Then a sky, the colour of fire, 
must be drawn across the scene, and in this must be written, Coelum 
imperium.” God then creates fire, and flashes of flame should 
illumine the stage. After the other elements are made and indicated 
to the public, nine choruses of angels are created, and in the midst 
of them is placed the angel Lucifer, with a large sun shining behind 
him. So soon as he is created, Lucifer, with a portion of the angels, 
revolts and endeavours to ascend to the seat of God. The means 
for this effect are indicated. They consist of a hidden wheel work- 
ing on a screw pivot. God bids Michael crush the rebel angels, who 
fall from Heaven into hell, and are at once transformed into devils. 
Devils are kept ready dressed to replace them, in order to quicken 
the action. This effect, which is much less elaborate than that 
previously described, appears in a miracle-play of the fifteenth 
century. It is curious as showing-the scheme of the fallen angels, 
of which no mention is made in Genesis. Not easy is it to under- 
stand how such scenes as the Siege of Jerusalem, which occurs 
in a mystery, could be shown. Three large towers have to be exhi- 
bited at the same time, while the streets of the city are crowded 
with turbulent citizens and robbers, amidst whom a madman runs 
up and down, shouting out, “ Woe unto Jerusalem!” 


Joun Day ON THE TREATMENT OF SCHOLARS. 


N his defence of scholarship and scholars, Day, whose Works have 
been recently collected by Mr. Bullen, warms to an amount of 
zeal which is not common in writers of his time. A student himself 
at Caius College, Cambridge, he acquired, like most of his fellow- 
dramatists, a close acquaintance with poverty and misery. Nothing 
in Ben Jonson and in Spenser, who among English writers furnish 
the clearest insight into the sufferings of the scholar, gives such 
pictures of the times as Day supplies in his “ Humour out of Breath.” 
Here is one of several instances: “ Will not woman respect a man 
for his good parts?” asks Aspero, one of the characters. He receives 
the answer, “ Yes, some few ; but all for his good gifts. A gentleman 
with his good gifts (shall) sit at the upper end of the table on a chair 
and a cushion, when a scholar with his good parts will be glad of a 
joint stool in the lobby with the chambermaid.” 
, SYLVANUS URBAN, 





